PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

AWARDED  TO  WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 

SECTION  II.  (CHEMISTRY),  No.  2 8,  FOR  “ARTISTS’  COLOURS. 


optttors  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FOR  lC  ARTISTS  COLOURS. 


LIST  OF  COLOURS  AND  MATERIALS 


FOR 

ILLUMINATION 

AND 

MISSAL  PAINTING. 


MANUFACTURED  BV 

WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 

38,  RATHBONE  PLACE,  LONDON. 


&rs  probat  arttficetn. 


MANUFACTURING  ARTISTS’  COLOURMEN,  AND  DRAWING  PAPER 
STATIONERS,  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT,  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON’S 

COLOURS  AND  MATERIALS 

FOR 

Jlluminaium  and  JPfal  §ainiw0. 


This  refined  and  graceful  Art  is  now  much  esteemed,  and  is  greatly 
studied  and  practised.  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton  have  given  much 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  its  materiel. 

Extract  from,  “ A Manual  of  Illumination ,”  by  J.  TV.  Bradley , B.A. , and 
T.  G.  Goodwin,  B.A . 

“Availing  ourselves  of  our  knowledge  of  the  modern  forms  of  the  preparation  of 
Colour  we  may  pronounce  for  Water  Colours  as  being  the  best  adapted  for 
Illumination.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Water  Colours,  viz..  Dry  Cake  Colours  and 
Moist  Colours— and  of  these  two  the  latter  are  preferable  as  giving  out  the  greater 
volume  of  colour,  and  possessing  the  greater  tenacity  or  power  of  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  material  on  which  they  are  used.  Of  Moist  Colours  there  are  two 
descriptions,  viz.,  solid  and  liquid.  Some  of  the  colours  will  not  keep  well  in  the 
latter  form,  and  moreover  there  is  a waste*  in  using  them  when  only  moderate 
quantities  are  required,  as  the  colour  cannot  be  replaced  in  the  tube  when  once 
squeezed  out.  Hence  it  is  best  to  use  the  solid  Moist  Colours.  The  ordinary  kinds 
of  solid  Moist  Colours  are  those  placed  in  pans,  and  those  made  up  per  se  in 
wafers.  They  are  both  apt  to  get  dusty  and  dirty  when  once  uncovered,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  give  complete  satisfaction  for  Illuminating  purposes, 
wherein  it  is  indispensable  that  the  colours  should  be  kept  very  pure  and  clean.’* 

“ Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton  have  got  over  the  difficulty  by  placing  their  Illum- 
inating Colours  (preparations  of  solid  moist  character)  in  small  china  gallipots 
with  lids,  and  have  consequently  turned  out  the  best  form  of  Illuminating  Colours 
with  which  we  are  acquainted .” 

Extracts  from  “ The  Art  of  Illuminating,”  by  M.  Digby  Wyatt , F.S.A, 

These  colours  are  selected  from  the  list  of  water-colours  made  at  the  present 
day  (upwards  of  eighty)  and  will  I think  be  found  to  be  all  that  can  well  be  required 
for  illuminating.  Messrs.  Winsor  & Newton  have  arranged  them  into  four  different 
lists,  which  are  placed  in  boxes  (complete  with  colours  and  materials  for  working), 
of  the  respective  retail  values  of  £1  Is,  £1  11s  6d,  £2  2s,  and  £3  8s. 

Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton’s  Illuminating  colours  are  very  excellent  ..... 
From  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  especially,  I have  received  the  kindest  and  most 
intelligent  co-operation  ; and  I am  happy  to  be  the  channel  of  making  public  the 
result  of  a series  of  experiments  on  the  combinations  of  colours,  and  the  use  of 
various  materials  for  illuminating  purposes,  suggested  to  me,  and  made  with  great 
tact  and  judgment  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Winsor. ..... 


38,  RATH BONE  PLACE. 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON’S 

COLOURS  AND  MATERIALS 

FOR 


JHuminatom  mil  Jfttssal  fjainltoig. 


Guinea  Box  of  Illuminating  Colours  and  Materials — containing  nine 
colours,  gold  and  aluminium  shells,  gold  paper,  agate  burnisher, 
sable  brushes,  &c.  &c. 

Guinea  and  a half  Box  of  Ditto — containing  thirteen  colours,  gold 
and  aluminium  shells,  gold  paper,  agate  burnisher,  sable  brushes, 
and  fuller  fittings  than  the  above. 

Two  Guinea  Box  of  Ditto — containing  seventeen  colours,  gold  and 
aluminium  shells,  gold  paper,  agate  burnisher,  sable  brushes,  and 
fuller  fittings  than  the  above. 

Three  Guinea  Box  of  Ditto — containing  twenty-two  colours,  gold 
and  aluminium  shells,  extra  thick  gold  leaf,  gold  paper,  agate  bur- 
nisher, gold  size,  sable  and  other  brushes,  and  complete  fittings. 

Five  Guinea  Handsome  Caddy  Lid  Box  of  Ditto — containing  twenty- 
six  colours,  gold,  aluminium,  and  platina  shells,  extra  thick  gold 
leaf,  gold  paper,  mathematical  instruments,  rules,  magnifying  glass, 
agate  burnisher,  ivory  tracer,  gold  size,  sable  and  other  brushes,  and 
very  complete  fittings. 


6 WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 


WINS  OR  AND  NEWTON’S 

COLOURS 

FOR 

Jltainaiion  and  IjjRtat  fainting. 

Extract  from  “ The  Art  of  Illuminating,”  by  M.  Digby  Wyatt , F.S.A. 

“ Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton’s  Illuminating  Colours  are  very  excellent.” 

Extract  from  ‘eA  Manual  of  Illumination,”  by  J.  W.  Bradley  B.A.,  and  T.  G.  Goodwin , B.A. 

“ Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton  have  got  over  the  difficulty  by  placing  their  Illuminating 
Colours  (preparations  of  solid  moist  character)  in  small  china  gallipots,  with  lids,  and  have 
consequently  turned  out  the  best  form  of  illuminating  colours  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.” 


LIST  OF  COLOURS  AND  PRICES. 


Burnt  Sienna 
Burnt  Roman  Ochre 
Burnt  Umber 
Emerald  Green 
Gamboge 
Indian  Red 
Indigo 
Ivory  Black 
Light  Red 
Lamp  Black 
Naples  Yellow 
Olive  Green 
Raw  Sienna 
Vermilion 
Vandyke  Brown 
Yellow  Ochre 


1$.  each. 


Brown  Madder 
Crimson  Lake 
Chinese  White 
Mars  Yellow 
Neutral  Orange 
Purple  Lake 
Rubens’  Madder 
Sepia 

Scarlet  Vermilion 
Cobalt 

Violet  Carmine 

French  Blue 
Intense  Blue 
Indian  Purple 
Lemon  Yellow 
Oxide  of  Chromium 
Rose  Madder 


Burnt  Carmine 
Cadmium  Yellow 
Carmine 
Mars  Orange 
Orange  Vermilion 
Purple  Madder 
Smalt 

Ultramarine  Ash 


5 s.  each. 


’ 1 j.  6 d.  each 


J 

| 2s.  each. 


3$.  each. 


Other  Colours  prepared  on  short  notice. 


38,  ItATHBONE  PLACE. 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON’S 

COLOURS  AND  MATERIALS 

FOR 

Jllmninalian  and  JJfesal  fainting.  * 


S.  (1. 

. 1 0 

. 1 6 

. 1 0 

. 1 6 

. 1 6 

. 2 0 

• . . . 1 0 

3d.,  Gd.,  9 d.  and  1 0 


LiaUIDS,  ftc. 

Prepared  Chinese  White  per  bottle 

„ Sepia,  „ 

„ Indian  Ink  „ 

,,  Front’s  Brown  „ 

„ Indelible  Brown  Ink  „ 

„ Carmine  „ 

,,  Ox  Gall  „ 

„ Strong  clear  Gum  Water,  „ 


METALLIC  PREPARATIONS. 

Gold  Leaf — per  book  of  25  leaves  .... 

Extra  thick  ditto  .... 

Silver  Leaf — per  book  of  50  leaves  . . . . 

Gold  Paper  prepared  on  back — full  sheet  . 

Ditto  ditto  — half  sheet  . 

Ditto  ditto  — quarter  sheet 

Ditto  in  packets  of  one  dozen  pieces — per  packet 

Shell  Gold  — per  shell 

Shell  Platina — „ 

Shell  Aluminium — „ 

Shell  Silver — 

Liquid  Gold — per  bottle 

Liquid  Aluminium — 

Liquid  Silver — „ ... 

Gold  Ink — „ ..... 

Gold  Paint  and  Preparation  in  bottles, — complete 

Ditto  ditto  large  size  . . • 

Fine  Bronze — per  1 oz.  packet 


a*,  d . 


3 6 

1 9 

1 0 
1 0 
0 8 
0 8 
0 6 

0 4 
5 6 

3 6 

2 6 

1 6 
1 6 

4 0 
3 0 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON’S. 

Miinw  fnr  Sllnminatxnn, 

FROM  THE 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING,  BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L. 

DESIGNED  BT  DRAWN  ON  STONE  BY 

F.  S.  A.  M.  & N.  HANHART. 

Jftst  Serug. 

No.  I.— T HE  SONG  OF  ENID. 

In  the  Style  of  the  XIII th  Century . 

In  the  medallions  are  heads  of  King  Arthur  and  Guinevere;  and  at 
the  bottom,  the  combat  of  Prince  Geraint  with  Edirn,  for  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  in  presence  of  Enid  and  her  father,  the  Earl  Yniol. 

No.  1 1.— T HE  SONG  OF  VIVIEN. 

In  the  Style  of  the  XIV th  Century . 

In  the  upper  large  medallion  is  Vivien,  hearing  the  song  from  Sir 
Lancelot — in  the  lower  is  Vivien  singing  it  to  Merlin  : heads  of  Merlin 
and  Vivien  are  in  the  smaller  medallions.  The  two  dragons,  enclosing 
the  upper  medallion,  are  those  whose  frequent  combats  were  the  cause 
of  Merlin’s  first  introduction  to  Court ; they  also  occur  on  the  wrapper. 

No.  III.— THE  SONG  OF  LOVE  AND  DEATH  WHICH  ELAINE 

SANG. 

Style  of  the  XIV th  Century . 

At  the  foot  of  the  border  aje  Sir  Torre  and  Sir  Lavaine  sending  away 
the  barge  with  the  dead  body  of  their  sister  Elaine,  on  its  voyage  to 
Camelot ; beneath  is  the  shield  'of  Lancelot,  which  he  left  behind  him 
at  Astolat. 

No.  IV.— THE  SONG  THE  NOVICE  SANG  AT  AMESBURY. 

Style  of  the  XIVth  Century . 

In  the  upper  medallion  is  the  Novice  singing  the  song  to  Guinevere ; 
and  in  the  lower,  Arthur  is  bestowing  his  farewell  blessing  on  his  guilty 
queen.  The  subject  of  the  song,  “ The  wife  and  foolish  virgins,”  is 
illustrated  at  the  foot  of  the  border.  The  other  medallions  contain  the 
Monogram  of  the  Poet — the  San  Grail,  the  legends  of  which  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  Round  Table — and  the  Monogram 
of  the  designer,  for  which  the  device  of  the  illuminator  may  be  appro- 
priately substituted. 

PRICE. 

Plain. — Singly , Is.  6d.  each . Packets  of  Fourf  in  appropriate 
Wrapper , 6-s.  each. 

Partly  Illuminated. — Singly , 3.?.  each.  Packets  of  Four , in 
appropriate  Wrapper , 12f.  each. 


38,  RATH  BONE  PLACE. 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON’S 

SERIES  OE  TWELVE  OUTLINES  EOR 

Slhitnianta  trail  -filial  fainting. 

1.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

2.  Lord  of  all  power  and  might,  who  art  the  author  and  giver  of  all 
good  things. — Collect . 

3.  I will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father. — St.  Luke  xv.  18  & 19  v. 

4.  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity. — Psalm  cxxxiii. 

5.  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I shall  not  want. — 

Psalm  xxiii.  1,  2,  3,  4 v. 

6.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0 God,  according  to  Thy  loving-kindness. — 
Psalm  lxi.  1,  2,  3 v. 

7.  Prevent  us,  0 Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  thy  most  gracious 
favour. — Collect. 

8.  Blessed  Lord,  who  hast  caused  all  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  written 
for  our  learning. — Collect . 

9.  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers. — Psalm  xxxvii.  1,  2 & 3 v. 

10.  0 praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations. — Psalm  cxvii. 

11.  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble. — Psalm  xx.  1,  2,  3 & 4 v0 

12.  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks. — 

Psalm  xlii.  1,  2 & 11  v. 

( N.B . — The  numbers  are  marked  in  red  at  the  left  hand  corner  of  each 

outline) 


PRICE. 

Plain. — Singly  Is.  each . Packets  of  Three , in  appropriate  Wrappers , 

3£.  each. 

Partly  Illuminated.— Singly  2s.  each.  Packets  of  Threef  in 
appropriate  Wrappers , 6s.  each. 
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WINS  OK  AND  NEWTON, 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON’S 

MATERIALS 

FOR 

SItemitraftat  unit  JEfanl  fainting. 


PREPARED  VELLUM. 

SKINS. 


Whole  Skins 
Half  ditto 
Quarter  ditto 
Smaller  pieces,  each  . 


each 

• . . . . • ,, 

3 s.  6d.,  3s.,  2s.  6d .,  2s.,  Is.  6<l.  and 


£ s.  d. 
0 15  0 

0 7 6 
0 4 0 

0 1 0 


TABLETS. 

Tablets  of  Prepared  Vellum  14  inches  by  10 
Ditto  ditto  10  „ 7 

Ditto  ditto  7 „ 5 


£ s.  d . 
. each  2 0 0 

„ 1 0 0 

„ 0 10  0 


TURNBULL’S  SUPERFINE  LONDON  DRAWING 
BOARDS. 

Foolscap  15  inches  by  12  2 sheet, 

Demy  18  „ 14  „ 

Medium  20£  „ 151  „ 

Eoyal  22£  „ 17$  „ 

Imperial  28  „ 20  „ 


WHATMAN’S  DRAWING  PAPERS. 


“plain”  (close  grained),  or  “hotpressed”  (very  smooth.) 


SIZE. 

PER  SHEET 

S. 

d. 

Demy 

. 20  inches  by  15 

0 

2 

Medium  .... 

22 

„ 17 

0 

3 

Royal  

. 24 

„ 19 

0 

4 

Super  Royal  . 

27 

„ 19 

0 

4 

Imperial  .... 

. 30 

„ 21 

0 

5 

Double  Elephant  . 

40 

„ 26 

0 

9 

Antiquarian 

. * . 52 

„ 31 

3 

6 

3 sheet,  4 sheet,  6 sheet. 


finest  french  tracing  papers,  tracing  cloth. 


TRANSFER  PAPERS, 


38,  RATHBONE  PLACE, 
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WINSOE  AND  NEWTON’S 

MATERIALS  FOR 

SUtnnraate  anti  Ktaal  fainting* 


BRUSHES. 

FINEST  RED  SABLES, 

IN  ftUILLS. 


Crow  Quill. 


Goose  Quill each  9d. 

Duck  jy  • . • • • 6d. 

Crow  „ „ 4 d. 


No.  1.  . each  Is.  I No.  4.  . each  Is.  9 d. 

ft  2.  . ft  Is.  3d.  t,  5.  . fj  2s. 

tt  3.  . ft  Is.  6d.  I „ 6.  . „ 2s.  3d. 


CAMEL  S HAIR  BRUSHES.  GILDER  S TIPS. 


1 2 WINSOE  AND  NEWTON, 


WINSOR  AND  NEWTON’S 

MATERIALS  FOR 

SUmnmainra  unit  Jffisaal  fainting. 

BURNISHERS. 


Best  Agate  Burnishers  for  Illumination,  any  of  the 
above  shapes.  ...  . . each  2s.  6 d. 


ERASERS. 


1.  2.  3. 


Erasers,  Nos.  1 and  2 shapes  with  cocoa  handles 
Ditto  ditto  ivory  „ 

Scrapers,  No.  3 shape.  .... 

Fine  Erasers  No.  4 shape,  with  ivory^handles. 


4. 

s . 


. each 

• ft 

• t) 

• ti 


1 

2 

0 

2 


tl. 

0 

6 

8 

0 


38,  KATHBONE  PLACE. 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON’S 

MATERIALS 

FOR 

Jlluminatiou  and  |ainting, 


SUNDRIES. 

S. 

Gilder’s  Cushions,  each 2 

Gilder’s  Knives,  each 1 

Dividers,  each  Is.  and  1 

Didwing  Pencils,  polished,  each 0 

Ditto  best  Cumberland,  each  . . . . .0 

Indian  Rubber,  in  pieces,  each  . . . 3 r/.,  4 d.,  and  0 

Small  Pocket  Magnifying  Glasses,  horn  cases,  each  . . .2 


Ditto  ditto  best  tortoiseshell  cases,  each  . 4 

Ivory  Tracers  with  fine  points,  each  1 

Finest  Indian  Ink,  per  stick  . . . Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.,  6 

Rollers  for  taking  up  and  applying  Gold  Leaf. 

Water  Mat  Gold  Size. 

Raising  Preparation  or  “ Ground.” 

Fine  Powder  Colours. 

Ivory  Palette  Knives. 

Fine  Turkey  Sponge. 

Drawing  Pins. 

Portfolios. 

"T  Squares  and  Set  Squares. 

Rules,  Scales,  and  Curves. 

Fine  Cotton-Wool. 

Glass  Mullers  and  Slabs. 


d 

0 

6 

6 

3 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 


Delamotte’s  “ Modern  Alphabet,”  bound  . • 

Delamotte’s  “ Ancient  and  Modern  Alphabets,”  bound 


s.  d. 
. 4 0 

. 4 U 
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WINSOR  AND  NEWTON, 


Price  1 s. — With  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations . 

A MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION 

ON 

PAPER  AND  VELLUM. 

BY  J.  \V.  BRADLEY,  B.A. 

AND 

AN  APPENDIX  BY  T.  G.  GOODWIN,  B.A. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  Atlas , November . 

“ If  they  only  knew  it,  how  very  many  persons  there  are  who  might  occupy  their 
time,  which  often  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands,  in  practising  something  far  more 
interesting  than  needlework  and  'flower-painting,  or  even  photography.  It  is  positively 
depressing  to  see,  as  we  frequently  do,  much  clever  handiwork  an'd  endless  industry 
bestowed  upon  the  stitching  of  a cuff  or  a collar,  which,  pretty  as  it  may  be,  and  orna- 
mental to  the  wearer,  is  destined  to  suffer  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  such  works  of 
domestic  art  under  the  rough  hands  of  Madame  la  Blanchisseuse.  We  may  be  told  by 
the  fair  workers,  whose  delicate  fingers  seemed  formed  for  nobler  purposes,  that  this 
embroidery  is  only  pour  passer  le  temps , only  for  the  sake  of  doing  something,  so  as 
not  to  look  idle,  or  that  it  coaxes  the  thoughts  into  pleasant  reveries,  or  encourages 
conversation,  Beit  so;  but  does  not  the  elegant  art  which  the  book  before  us  would 
teach  so  well,  offer  a more  interesting,  and  certainly  a more  beautiful  occupation, 
besides  the  advantage  of  producing  a work  which  not  only  ranks  as  an  art,  but 
which  lasts  perfect  and  retains  its  beauty,  to  be  admired  and  extolled  by  posterity. 
Moreover,  illuminating  has  a most  interesting  history  associated  with  the  earlier  times 
in  art ; in  it,  indeed,  we  are  obliged  to  study  the  state  of  painting  during  a whole 
epoch,  before  it  developed  into  such  grandeur  and  magnificence  as  we  see  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  To  those  who  would  become  acquainted  with  art  in  the 
comprehensive  sense,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
different  styles  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts.  The  little  manual  before  us,  which 
is  one  of  an  extensive  series  of  excellent  practical  teachers,  gives  a very  compact  and 
easily  intelligible  history  of  the  art,  and  goes  more  fully  into  the  practice,  according 
to  the  various  styles  which  were  adopted  by  the  scribes  and  some  of  the  miniatori 
who  preceded  the  great  painters,  with  whom,  also,  they  associated  as  brother  artists, 
and  in  whose  work  some  of  the  great  masters  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  their  own 
hands.  The  names  of  Simone  Memmi,  Giotto,  Squarcione,  Giulio  Clovio,  Fra 
Angelico,  and  Memling  the  painter  of  the  unique  set  of  miniatures  on  the  Chasse  of 
St.  Ursula,  at  Bruges,  are  some  which  are  associated  as  much  with  the  calligraphy  as 
with  the  figure-painting  of  their  time.  If  any  inducement  be  needed  to  make  con- 
verts from  the  embroidery  frame,  we  would  recommend  a visit  to  the  public  library 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  there  are  to  be  seen,  without  the  least  trouble,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  illuminating  and  miniature  painting  from  the  earliest 
times;  and  also  several  superb  examples  of  the  Oriental  style  so  successfully  practised 
by  the  Persians.  The  Manual  of  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Goodwin  is  illustrated  with 
useful  outlines,  but  necessarily  limited  by  the  moderate  cost  of  that  work.  It  will  be 
found  most  acceptable  to  beginners,  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  full  information 
as  to  all  the  requisite  tools,  brushes,  colours,  and  artifices  employed  by  the  professed 
illuminator.  With  this  at  hand,  the  student  with  ordinary  taste  would  soon  be 
enabled  to  imitate  some  of  the  best  examples,  and  probably  to  try  his  hand  at 
designing  original  works.  This,  indeed,  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  regard 
the  revival  of  illuminating,  as  not  simply  an  elegant  amusement,  but  as  a profitable 
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exercise  for  the  thoughts  and  skill  of  those  who  undertake  it.  We  can  see  no  ground 
at  all  for  not  recommending  illuminating  because  lithography  can  do  it  better  or  has 
superseded  it  in  ornamental  book  making.  Iu  the  first  place,  lithography  can  never 
equal  the  peculiar  touch  and  freedom  of  line  which  shows  in  the  face  of  it  power  of 
hand  and  skilful  design.  We  should  remember  that  the  Greeks,  when  decoration  was 
at  its  height  of  favour,  would  never  permit  any  working  by  mechanical  processes  of 
repetition  ; they  would  not  have  permitted  for  a moment  anything  like  our  expedient 
of  stencilling.  They  insisted  upon  the  work  showing  the  constant  effort  of  the  skilful 
hand,  even  though  occasionally  it  appeared  a little  irregular  and  blemished  by  defects. 
Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  multiplied  their  designs  upon  fictile 
vases  by  a process  of  transfer;  but  it  was  never  resorted  to,  and  we  see  constantly 
the  free  drawing  and  knowledge  of  the  artist  stamped  upon  his  work.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  argument  against  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  illuminating  to  be  derived  from 
the  excellence  of  lithography ; each  will  have  its  merits,  and  the  one  will  never  interfere 
with  the  other.  Who,  for  example,  would  think  of  esteeming  some  genealogy,  or  other 
favourite  record,  written  and  painted  with  all  the  affectionate  care  of  some  loved  hand, 
with  no  better  regard  than  a lithograph  pulled  from  the  cold  stone  by  the  hand  of 
a paid  workman  ? The  one  is  instinct  with  thought  and  skill  in  every  line,  while  the 
other  is  comparatively  uninteresting  from  its  exact  mechanical  regularity.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  lithography;  its  services  are  eminent  and  invaluable,  but  of  a 
different  kind.  It  conspires  largely  to  spread  good  taste  by  the  easy  multiplication  of 
good  examples ; it  has  a mission  of  instruction  which,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
publishers,  it  fulfils  admirably ; but  the  choice  productions  of  illumination,  whether  in 
calligraphy  or  miniature,  must  ever  be  those  which  bear  the  impress  of  the  living 
hand.  We  cannot  admit  the  principle  that  exactness  and  precision  are  the  highest 
beauties  in  art.  If  this  were  so,  how  is  it  that  the  musical  box  is  despised  and 
voted  a perfect  nuisance  when  a very  lame  amateur  performer  succeeds  in  delighting 
us  with  his  charm  of  expression  and  treatment?  The  mind  refuses  to  be  influenced 
by  other  than  a spirit  of  its  own  ; it  will  not  go  like  clockwork.  Hence  it  is  that  all 
people  prefer  the  music  of  the  human  voice  to  all  the  CEolophons  that  ever  were 
invented,  and  we  hear  people  say  they  like  the  feeling  with  which  a person  plays  or 
sings,  although  the  manipulative  skill  may  be  at  zero.  There  is  endless  scope  and 
latitude  for  the  most  fantastic  of  artist  hands  in  illuminating ; and,  for  our  part, 
without  desire  to  return  to  the  middle  ages,  we  shall  be  sincerely  glad  to  see  the  art 
come  into  vogue;  and  we  take  it  that  the  production  of  this  book  upon  the 
subject  is  an  evidence  that  the  public  taste  leans  that  way. 


From  the  Art  Journal , October. 

“ As  an  intellectual  amusement,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  as  a profitable  employ- 
ment, the  Art  of  Illumination  is  deserving  of  encouragement : nor  are  we  at  all  disposed 
to  question  the  truth  of  a passage  which  stands  as  a" kind  of  motto  to  this  manual : — 
“ It  is  at  once  disciplinary  and  delightful,  and  tends,  even  as  an  accomplishment,  to 
strengthen  those  qualities  of  patience,  thoughtfulness,  and  delicacy,  which  shed  so 
salutary  an  influence  upon  our  daily  life.”  The  large  and  comparatively  costly  works 
on  illuminating  by  Messrs.  Tymms  and  Digbv  Wyatt  just  noticed  and  by  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys,  are  within  the  reach  of  the  few  only ; a well  arranged  digest,  such  as  the 
little  manual  before  us  is,  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  appreciated ; materials,  outline,  and 
colouring,  are  the  objects  principally  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bradley,  while  Mr.  Good- 
win’s “ Appendix”  enters  more  at  large  on  the  question  of  design.  We  have  rarely 
seen  so  much  practical  information  on  a speciality  of  art  compressed  into  so  small 
a compass  and  in  a more  inviting  form.  The  outline  illustrations  convey  a good  idea  of 
the  character  of  designs  applicable  to  such  work,  and  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  safe 
guides. 


From  the  Athenceum , December. 

“This  little  book  introduces  itself  on  the  plan  of  not  defining  the  art  it  treats 
upon,  as  that  would  require  a disquisition,  and  because  its  readers  are  such  as 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  art.  The  author  drops  definition,  and 
proceeds  to  give  a description  or  two,  borrowed  from  Dibdin,  of  the  * Hours’  of 
Anne  of  Brittany,  and  the  famous  * Memling  Hours’  in  the  British  Museum,  This 
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done,  we  are  rapidly  taken  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  art,  its  employment  b y 
the  Romans  in  one  form,  whence  a jump  is  made  at  Egyptian  Papyri  and  Persian 
silk-paper  MSS.,  and  asideway  glance  at  Byzantine  work.  Mr.  Bradley’s  work  is  free 
from  the  fault  of  omitting  the  reference  numbers  to  MSS.  quoted.  Part  II.  deals  with 
the  materials  to  be  employed  in  illumination.  Then  follow  congratulations  upon 
the  advantage  accruing  to  the  modern  illuminator  by  his  not  being  required  to 
prepare  his  own  pigments,  after  the  fashion  of  Cennino  Cennini,  who  recommends 
that  a pupil  (if  we  recollect  aright)  should  spend  seven  years  on  that  department  of 
his  art.  As  to  modern  pigments  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  is  news  to  many 
a student.  Nevertheless,  the  list  of  pigments,  recommended  for  employment  by 
the  modern  student,  is  both  comprehensive  and  practicable.  The  portion  devoted 
to  the  use  of  pens  is  clear  and  valuable,  showing  that  the  writer  is  not  only  a 
workman  with  his  own  hands,  but  willing  to  impart  serviceable  information  to  his 
headers;  it  is  written,  indeed  in  the  right  spirit  of  a fording  exact  and  precise  in- 
struction on  these  matters  of  execution , such  as  is  rarely  found  in  books  of  this 
class.  All  the  technical  advice  contained  in  the  one  before  us  is  as  we  have  just 
stated.  We  are  glad  to  observe  in  the  paragraph  referring  to  the  use  of  metals  in 
illumination,  that  both  aluminium  and  platina  are  included.  The  advice  which 
is  given  respecting  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  outline-drawing  is  almost  as  minute 
as  the  directions  of  a drill-sergeant;  the  enthusiasm  of  many  a student  will  be 
checked  by  the  recommendation  to  imitate  the  mere  caligraphy  of  an  old  manu- 
script, by  way  of  acquiring  freedom  of  hand  before  taking  up  the  brush  for  colour- 
ing, or  the  pencil  for  drawing,  per  se.  The  advice  is , however , excellent , and  its 
principles  might,  with  advantage , be  applied  to  the  more  ambitious  and  pretentious 
branches  of  Fine  Art.  The  aspiring  student  of  historical  painting  will  be  no  worse 
for  observing  the  hints  here  given  on  the  necessity  of  learning  to  see,  which  is, 
indeed,  the  thing  most  required  of  all.  * Corectness  of  eye  will  very  soon  produce 
correctness  of  hand,’  says  our  author.  A well-practised  eye  must  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  writer  before  he  got  experience  enough  to  give  the  advice,  eminently 
practical  as  it  is,  contained  in  the  fourth  section,  * On  colouring.  ’ His  suggestions 
on  the  need  of  using  pure  tints  will  be  valuable  to  many  a slovenly  practitioner. 
The  table  of  colours  and  tints,  as  far  as  any  instruction  upon  the  subject  can  be. 
is  very  satisfactory.  The  student  will  soon  find  ways  of  his  own  to  attain  the  end 
required.  We  notice,  with  thanks  to  the  tyro,  the  good  advice  respecting  the  pro- 
duction of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  some  illuminations,  which  Labarte  aptly  styles, 

* iridescence.’  This  is  too  purely  technical  to  be  abstracted,  so  we  commend  page 
46  to  those  who  desire  to  be  enlightened.  Upon  the  method  of  using  gold,  whether 
in  leaf  or  from  the  shell,  Mr.  Bradley  is  judiciously  minute,  even  to  the  trick  of 
cunning  men  to  pass  the  ‘tip’  (or  brush  for  removing  the  gold-leaf  from  the  book 
containing  it  to  the  drawing)  over  the  draughtsman’s  hair  or  face,  so  that  it 
receives  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  grease,  which  is  essential  to  make  it  adhere  to 
and  take  up  the  film  of  metal.  The  ‘wrinkle’  Mr.  Bradley’s  rival  omitted  to  give 
his  readers  is  disclosed  here,  whose  method  of  producing  characteristic  gilding  in 
relief,  peculiar  to  ancient  illuminators,  is  carefully  and  clearly  explained.  A 
quotation  from  an  Harleian  MSS.,  being  the  directions  of  a mediaeval  craftsman 
about  producing  * smooth  gilding,’  is  serviceable.  Itwasapity,  nevertheless,  not 
to  give  it  in  the  ; rugged  and  prolix’  style  of  the  old  writer.  We  have  said  more  than 
enough  to  characterize  this  book  as  a useful  one.  An  Appendix,  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Goodwin,  upon  * Design’  in  Illumination,  is  commendable  for  its  plain  sense.” 


From  the  Saturday  Review , November. 

" lhe  time  does  not  seem  to  have  come  as  yet  for  any  critical  choice  of  a particu- 
lar style  and  epoch  of  illumination.  It  is  supposed  that  some  pupils  will  take  to  the 
earliest  form  of  the  art— the  quaint  and  grotesque  ornamentation  that  prevailed  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century.  To  our  own  mind,  both  this  style  and  the  next, 
which  is  called  Opus  Anglicum,  are  equally  unfit  for  modem  reproduction.  Of  what 
possible  value  would  be  a work  executed  now-a-days  in  the  fashion  of  the  famous 
Benedictional  of  Ethelwold,  at  Chatsworth  ? Nor  would  the  style  contemporaneous 
with  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  be  at  all  worth  imitating.  A culminating  point  in  the  art 
of  illumination,  midway  between  the  rude  attempts  of  the  earliest  scribes  and  the  un- 
mistakable decadence  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  may  very  easily  be 
determined,  and  it  is  absurd  to  recommend  the  reproduction  of  any  specimens  that 
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are  not  of  the  best  period.  Mr.  Goodwin,  indeed,  in  his  Appendix  to  Mr.  Bradley’s 
Manual,  has  the  courage  to  say  as  much  as  this  to  his  readers;  and  some  of  his 
remarks  are  of  a higher  character  and  show  a sounder  view  of  art  generally  than 
might  he  expected.  If  young  ladies  are  to  betake  themselves  to  the  art  of  illuminating, 
they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  led,  by  this  handbook  to  a juster  appreciation  of  the  best 
period  of  the  art  inrits  palmiest  days  among  their  monastic  predecessors.  The  volume 
is  a creditable  production,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it  is  substantially 
trustworthy. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle , December . 

“ A good  booh  on  an  interesting  and  popular  theme.  Of  late  many  niedioeval 
subjects  have  sprung  into  general  favour  , and  of  these  none  is  more  worthy  of 
attention  and  cultivation  than  the  art  of  illumination.  Not  that  we  have  much 
chance  of  reaching  the  perfection  of  a period  when  illumination  was  the  only  art 
commonly  practised,  and  was  thechief  of  elegant  accomplishments,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  secrets  of  the  art  have  been,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
irrecoverably  lost.  Still,  there  is  quite  enough  left  to  form  a most  desirable 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  our  publications,  and  to  the  cultivated  tastes  of  our 
amateurs.  Mr.  Bradley’s  book  commences  with  the  history  of  the  art,  and  its 
varieties  in  the  different  European  countries  during  the  middle  ages.  He  proceeds 
to  give  rules  for  outline,  tinting,  and  gilding.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams, and  the  rules  themselves  are  supported  by  references  to  the  most  celebrated 
illuminated  volumes  in  our  public  libraries.  An  Appendix  is  added  by  Mr.  Good- 
win, on  landscape,  figure,  style,  and  design.  The  subjects  are  treated  in  full 
detail  and  with  a complete  knowledge  of  the  subject . There  is  an  artistic  spirit 
about  this  little  volume  which  is  especially  commendable  on  a subject  as  apt  to 
degenerate  into  conventionalism.” 


From  the  Morning  Herald , October . 

“ There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  wondered  at  and  admired  the  illuminated  missals 
and  religious  books  of  the  middle  ages,  glowing  with  varied  tints,  and  luxuriant  with 
ornament,  the  fruit  of  indomitable  perseverance.  The  art  of  illuminating,  which  lias 
been  lost  for  a long  time,  is  now  being  steadily  and  successfully  revived.  Some  specimens 
which  have  been  executed  of  late  yerns  vie  with  those  of  the  old  illuminators  in  colour 
and  surpass  them  in  purity  and  severeness  of  drawing.  But  as  the  art  lias  at  length 
proved  so  fashionable,  a liandy-book,  the  result  of  practical  experience,  became 
necessary,  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Goodwin  have  successfully  anticipated  the  demand 
in  this  little  volume.  It  is  eminently  a practical  book , and  while  unpretending 
in  form,  in  substance  it  contains  all  that  either  the  artist  or  the  amateur  will 
find?  requisite.  The  examples  in  outline  are  sufficiently  numerous,  sufficiently 
beautiful,  and  sufficiently  varied  to  show  that  the  authors  arc  perfectly  competent 
to  write  upon  the  subject.  The  little  work  is  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  readers 
who  share  the  revived  interest  in  the  art  of  illumination.” 


From  the  Morning  Advertiser,  November . 

“ To  this  little  work,  which  is  illustrated  by  twelve  lithographic  engravings,  Mr.  T.  G- 
Goodwin  adds  an  appendix,  so  that  two  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  are 
jointly  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  “ Manual,”  which  contains  a considerable 
amount  of  interesting  information  on  the  branch  of  art  on  which  it  treats.” 


From  the  Standard,  September . 

“ The  art  of  illuminating,  which  has  been  lost  for  so  many  years,  is  being  successfully 
revived,  and  its  admirers  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Goodwin  for  this 
excellent  little  manual,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  a considerable  impetus  to  the  art. 
Its  price,  which  is  only  one  shilling,  is  its  least  commendation,  it  being  illustrated 
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with  many  original  outline  specimens,  in  pure  and  correct  drawing,  of  the  medallions 
borders,  initials,  diapers,  and  miniatures  which,  when  coloured,  so  astonish  us  in  the 
religious  books  of  the  days  when  in  cloistered  cell  or  in  abbey  library  clerkly  penmen 
devoted  their  time  to  the  illustration  and  copying  of  manuscripts  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  The  directions  given  by  the  authors  for  the  study  of  the  art  contain  all  that 
the  amateur  can  desire,  and,  while  anything  rather  than  diffuse,  will  not  be  found  so 
concise  as  to  be  unintelligible.  This  manual  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  instruct 
the  tyro  who  would  fill  up  his  leisure  hours  with  the  practice  of  an  art  at  once 
elegant  and  elevating.” 

From  the  John  Bull , October . 

“ It  is  curious  to  see  on  our  drawing-room  tables  an  attempt  to  reproduce,  as  a fashion- 
able modern  accomplishment,  the  old  art  of  illumination,  which  was  the  lifelong  labour 
of  the  men  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  retired  from  the  world  into  the  silence  of  the 
cloister.  There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  turned  over  some  of  these  old 
volumes — 

What  treasures  of  art  their  pages  hold. 

All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold ! 

We  gladly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  “ Manual”  before  us.  It  is  highly 
ornamented  by  some  beautiful  lithographic  illustrations,  and  the  instructions  for  acquir- 
ing this  graceful  art  are  given  in  a plain  andpopular  form ; while  the  appendix , 
written  by  Mr,  Goodwin , is  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  work.” 

From  the  Critic , September . 

“The  mediaeval  art  of  illumination  has  of  late  had  enthusiastic  if  not  successful 
emulators.  The  present  enlarged  edition  of  an  essentially  practical  little  hand-book 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  try  their  skill  in  this  seemingly  simple 
yet  difficult,  branch  of  art.  Mr.  Bradley’s  portion,  after  a brief  historical  summary 
(Part  I.),  treats,  firstly,  of  the  materials,  or  the  various  kinds  of  colours  which  are 
admissible ; of  the  vellum  boards  and  papers ; of  the  implements,  pens,  brushes,  bur- 
nishers, and  tracers ; outline,  initials,  and  borders  are  next  handled  ; then  colouring, 
diaper,  and  gilding.  Finally,  Mr.  Goodwin  offers  more  general  precepts  as  to  the 
illuminator’s  technical  treatment  of  landscape  and  figure ; how  to  set  about  copying  antique 
illuminations;  how  to  commence  original  designing.  As  a help  to  the  student  at 
homet  or  supplement  to  practical  instruction,  this  manual  will  be  really  useful 

From  the  London  Review , September . 

“ One  of  the  Mediaeval  arts  is  reviving  amongst  us ; and  a very  charming  one  it  is — 
the  illumination  of  books,  to  which  a peculiar  value  is  attached  by  their  possessors — such 
as  prayer  books,  bibles,  albums,  &c.  At  one  period  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
reproduce  the  glowing  colours,  the  fanciful  designs,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  which 
render  the  MSS.  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  so  precious  in  the 
estimation  of  artists  and  antiquarians.  The  distrust  in  modern  skill  to  rival  those  pro- 
ductions of  bygone  times  is  fast  yielding  to  the  perseverance  of  students,  and  the 
resources  of  modern  skill,  aided  by  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry.  The  capability  of 
decorating  a book  in  the  manner  of  the  monastic  illuminations,  whether  it  be  effected  on 
paper  or  vellum,  constitutes  a charming  female  accomplishment.  There  is  a probability 
that  this  accomplishment  will  be  considerably  popularized  by  the  aid  of  such  a work 
as  the  “ Manual  of  Illumination,”  for  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Winsor  fy  Newton  of  Rathbone  Place,  All  that  the  learner  can  desire  to  know 
about  materials,  colours,  pens,  brushes,  colouring,  gilding,  Sfc.  is  imparted  in  a 
little  work,  enriched  with  illustrations,  and  sold  at  a price  that  makes  it  a marvel 
of  cheapness.” 

From  the  Saturday  Analyst  and  Leader , November . 

“ We  have  recently  had  the  illuminations  intended  to  celebrate  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
birthday,  and  the  light  which  was  thrown  on  the  dark  machinations  of  Guy  Fawkes,  but 
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the  illuminations  we  allude  to  in  the  present  article  arc  of  much  less  trivial  and  a much 
more  ingenious  character,  as  may  lie  seen  by  a glance  at  the  little  work  to  which  our 
article  refers.  It  opens  with  a succinct  historical  account  of  the  art  of  illumination, 
which  is  very  interesting,  as  the  sources  where  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject 
can  be  indicated.  The  other  portions  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  ‘ materials  ;’  ‘ outline* 
(which  embraces  the  heads  of  ‘ initials’  and  ‘ borders’),  ‘ colouring’  (which  is  an  extensive 
and  elaborate  part,  containing  some  useful  tables),  and  ‘ gilding.’  Then  follows  an 
Appendix  on  ‘landscape,’  ‘figure,’  ‘styles,’  ‘copying,’  and ‘design.’  Altogether  this  is 
an  useful  manual,  and  teaches  an  elegant  accomplishment,  well  adapted  for  dissipating 
the  tedium  of  ennui,  and  affording  harmless  and  ingenious  recreation.  The  ancients 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  illumination,  a single  work  produced  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  contained  no  less  than  700  effigies . But  wo 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  simply  stating  that  it  contains  some  very  interesting  infor- 
mation.” 


From  the  Union , November . 

“We  wish  we  could  lead  those  who  have  time  to  spare  to  set  themselves  in  earnest  to 
take  up  this  work  of  Illuminating.  There  is  no  lack  of  manuals  of  instruction,  and  the 
one  named  at  the  head  of  tliis  notice,  which  has  reached  a fourth  edition,  can  be  safely 
recommended  as  being  clear , practical , simple , and  cheap.  It  is,  we  are  told,  ‘ the 
result  of  considerable  experience,’  and  though  ‘ it  does  not  profess  to  convey  all  possible 
information  touching  Illumination,’  yet  simply  in  a brief  and  practical  form  affords  ‘ so 
much  as  will  enable  the  artist  or  amateur  to  understand  and  practice  it  in  its  best  and 
most  attractive  forms.’  Amongst  other  things  this  little  Manual  gives  much  profitable 
instructions  with  regard  to  materials,  colours,  brushes,  burnishing  and  tracing,  borders, 
initials,  diapers,  gilding,  &c.  The  appendix  proceeds  to  the  more  difficult  steps  of  land- 
scape, figures,  styles,  copying  and  design ; and  the  whole  is  rendered  very  complete  by 
twelve  pages  of  illustrations  which  will  prove  of  great  service  not  only  to  beginners,  but 
also  to  those  who  may  have  made  some  little  advance  in  the  art.” 


From  the  Building  News , October . 

“ The  revival  of  old  fashions  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  present  age,  and  in  graphic  art  we  have  a striking  example  in  the  revived  taste  for 
illumination.  Nor  is  the  now  fashionable  taste  for  this  style  of  drawing  less  useful  in 
that  it  affords  an  elegant  occupation  for  the  fairer  half  of  mankind,  and  is  likely  to  super- 
sede that  unprofitable  task  of  “ cutting  holes  and  mending  them,”  comprised  in  the  art  of 
embroidery.  Almost  every  branch  of  art  leads  more  or  less  to  a knowledge  of  architec- 
ture, and  a study  of  illumination  cannot  fail  to  direct  the  attention  and  enlist  the  interest 
of  ladies  in  our  special  art — an  interest  which,  when  more  fully  developed,  as  we  hope  it  will 
some  time  be,  will  be  found  of  some  service.  The  manual  now  before  us  is  just  the  kind 
of  book  that  is  wanted  as  an  introduction  to  the  art,  not  pretending  to  the  completeness 
of  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  work,  it  professes  simply  in  a brief  and  practical  form  to  afford  so  much 
information  as  will  enable  the  artist  or  amateur  to  understand  and  practise  it  in  its  best 
and  most  attractive  forms.  We  have,  in  some  eighteen  pages,  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  various  styles,  followed  by  a description  of  the  colours  used  in  old  work,  with  a list 
of  those  recommended  for  use  in  modern  practice,  useful  to  beginners,  who  with  advanced 
experience  will  learn  to  choose  for  themselves  in  this  department.  Great  care  and  accuracy 
is  essential  in  preparing  the  outline  for  illumination,  as  in  its  correctness  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  ultimate  work  depends.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  with  delicacy,  and 
will  be  very  serviceable  to  those  who  have  not  facility  of  access  to  illuminated  manuscripts. 
We  cordially  recommend  the  manual  to  those  having  an  interest  in  the  subject.” 


From  the  Spectator 3 November . 

“ This  book,  though  not  purely  technical,  is  still  sufficiently  so  to  make  its  value 
known  to  few  but  artists  and  decorative  artificers.  The  outline  illustrations  in  it  are 
beautifully  executed — its  fifth  edition  proclaims  the  fact  that  it  is  well  known  to  its 
proper  public.” 
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From  the  Literary  Gazette,  October. 

" This  publication  which  we  have  mentioned  also  appears  to  ns  to  be  entitled  to  much 
praise.  It  is,  as  its  title  purports  it  to  be,  a manual,  and  of  an  extremely  useful  nature. 
Without  the  same  amount  of  historical  notices,  and  destitute  of  splendid  illustrations, 
still  the  same  amount  of  practical  assistance  is  rendered  to  the  working  student.  The 
volume  has  also  the  advantage  of  .an  appendix  by  Mr.  T.  Goodwin.  This  gentleman 
manifestly  writes  with  full  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  great  love  for  it.”  . 


From  the  Lady’s  Newspaper , October. 

“ This  will  be  a very  welcome  aid  to  all  who  are  studying  that  beautiful  and  ancient  art 
which  the  capricious  fashion  of  the  last  few  years  has  revived  all  through  the  country ; 
for  it  contains  a number  of  lithographic  illustrations,  which  will  aid  the  student  much 
more  effectively  than  the  written  instructions  alone  could  possibly  do,  and  the  appendix 
on  landscape,  figure,  styies,  copying,  and  designs,  is  very  carefully  written  by  Mr.  Goodwin, 
who  has  evidently  given  much  time  and  attention  to  these  subjects.  We  think  that  if  a 
student  of  the  art  of  illuminating  studies  carefully  the  directions  and  examples  of  this 
little  manual,  he  will  not  fail  to  acquire,  with  practice,  some  considerable  degree  of 
proficiency,  even  without  the  help  of  a teacher.  The  subject  carries  us  back  to  the  days 
when  patient  monks  pored  over  those  precious  copies  of  the  Word  of  Life,  so  laboriously 
decorated  with  rich  illuminations  by  their  diligent  hands ; when  the  art  of  printing  as  yet 
had  no  existence,  and  only  a few  fading  parchments  contained  the  treasures  of  Bible  lore 
and  the  literature  of  antiquity.  Then  it  was  that  the  practice  of  copying  those  curious 
symbols  that  only  a few  could  read — those  letters  that  were  still  unintelligible  to  the 
mass  of  the  people — became  a study  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
monasteries,  who  felt  that  an  unborn  world  would  be  indebted  to  their  labours  for  the 
preservation  of  so  much  precious  lore.  The  manual  now  before  us  greatly  simplifies 
the  art  of  illuminating,  and  we  recommend  its  instructions  and  examples  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject.” 


From  the  Sunday  Times 3 August. 

“ This  is  the  second  edition  of  a most  useful  and  interesting  little  work,  explanatory  of 
a beautiful  and  ancient  art,  which  is  now  being  greatly  revived.  Technical  terms  are  avoided, 
so  that  the  book  will  be  as  welcome  to  amateurs  as  to  artists.  The  illustrations  are 
executed  with  great  taste  and  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  subject,  whether 
professionally  or  only  as  a matter  of  personal  taste,  the  publication  may,  with  great  ap- 
probation of  its  literary  and  artistic  merits,  be  recommended.” 


From  the  City  Press,  September . 

“ A plain,  practical,  and  useful  manual  on  the  Art  of  Illumination,  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  which  in  the  present  century  is  being 
steadily  revived.  Both  artist  and  amateurs  may  learn  from  its  pages  to  understand 
and  practice  this  delicate  art  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  forms . It  is  at  once 
simple  and  comprehensive 


From  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  September . 

“This  is  a very  clever  and  ingenious  little  work,  comprehending  art  notes  and 
hints  of  a really  valuable  order  especially  in  the  way  of  adding  to  those  accomplishments 
associated  with  tasteful  and  elegant  pastime.  The  illustrations  which  accompany 
the  text  are  very  gracefully  executed,  and  the  literary  portion  of  the  manual  exhibits  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a subject  not  difficult  for  patience  and  common  culture  to 
master  and  unravel.” 
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From  the  Builder , September . 

“ The  art  of  illumination  is  being  revived,  and  more  practised  and  appreciated  than 
might  be  expected.  It  is  urged  that  “it  is  at  once  disciplinary  and  delightful  and  tends, 
even  as  an  accomplishment,  to  strengthen  those  qualities  of  patience,  thoughtfulness,  and 
delicacy,  which  shed  so  salutary  an  influence  upon  our  daily  life.”  Another  edition  has 
been  issued  of  the  “ Manual  of 'illumination  on  Paper  and  Veilum,”  by  J.  W.  Bradley,  B.A. 
and  T.  Goodwin,  B.  A which  conveys  a considerable  amount  of  information,  evidently 
the  result  of  some  experience . It  contains,  too,  twelve  lithographic  illustrations.” 


From  the  Brighton  Gazette , October. 

“ Among  the  revivals  of  the  age,  may  he  reckoned  the  art  of  illuminating,  which  is  just 
now  exceedingly  popular,  and,  will  doubtless  become  more  so,  as  the  attractiveness 
of  the  study  becomes  more  generally  apparent,  and  the  facilities  for  pursuing  it  are  found 
more  ready  to  the  hand.  The  art  "of  illuminating  is  indeed  delightful  as  an  occasional 
recreation,  and  peculiarly  attractive  as  a course  of  study.  If  the  student  has  artistic 
ability,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  it  to  display  itself  in  "designing  the  beautiful  flowing 
curves  and  fohated  decorations  which  form  the  chief  features  of  illumination  ; but  if  the 
student  is  not  so  fully  gifted  with  the  inventive  faculty,  his  or  her  love  of  the  beautiful 
may  still  be  gratified  and  powers  of  imitation  exercised  by  copying  examples  of  the  art. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  colours  employed  and  the  facility  of  their  application,  add  infinitely 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  art.  A few  general  principles  well  understood,  a knowledge 
of  the  materials  requisite  and  the  mode  of  applying  them,  patience,  and  perseverance, 
are  the  requisites  for  success ; and  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  this  elegant 
art,  but  are  deterred  from  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  method  of  pursuing  it,  we  cannot 
offer  better  advice  than  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  little  work  now  under  notice. 
The  demand  has  led  to  the  publication  of  many  hand-books  on  the  subject,  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  a plainer , more  practical  guide  could  not  be.  found  than  this  little  work, 
which  is  the  latest  of  the  very  useful  shilling  series  of  Art  Hand-books,  published  by  Messrs. 
Winsor  and  Newton.  By  its  aid,  the  amount  of  knowiedge  requisite  for  following  out  the 
art  simply  as  an  amusement  may  be  obtained,  or  the  student,  who  aims  at  excellence, 
may,  by  following  its  counsel,  distinguish  liimself  in  the  higher  developement  of  the 
art.  In  the  compass  of  its  comparatively  feiv  pages  are  contained  the  teachings 
of  volumes.  The  subject  is  treated  theoretically,  liistorically,  and  practically,  in  its 
principles  and  its  details.  Advice  is  given,  from  the  imitation  of  Works  of  the  old  illumi- 
nators, down  to  cutting  of  a pen  or  the  mixing  of  a colour.  The  manual  is  complete  in 
every  respect.” 

From  the  Manchester  Examiner,  October . 

“This  is  the  second  edition  of  a decidedly  useful  guide  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  particular  class  of  art  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  To  our  friends  of  the  Anglican, 
Church,  and  to  those  who,  under  the  singularly  incongruous  title  of  pre-Baphselites  have 
done  and  are  doing  so  much  that  is  worthy  commendation— thoughjdiffering  with  them 
in  some  respects  as  far  as  the  poles  are  asunder — we  must  awrard  the  credit  of  a revival  for 
those  mediaeval  tastes  among  which  will  be  found  this  pleasing  art  of  Illumination.  The 
principle  is  one  worthy  of  revival ; everything  that  cultivates  refinement,  a love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  a closer  familiarity  with  "the  phenomena  of  nature,  demands  respect  and 
encouragement ; but  whilst  studying  the  process,  let  us  not  fall  hack  into  the  mere 
imitation  of  the  imperfections  of  a past  age ; let  us  not  have  incorrect  drawing  or  false 
perspective,  because  that  is  considered  as  a type  of  the  mediaeval  faculty ; let  our 
illumination  he  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  manner  of  our  time ; let  us  go  to  the 
fields,  or  into  our  gardens,  and  adorn  our  pages  with  the  most  truthful  illustration  of 
what  we  may  find  there.  Upon  this  point,  and  a most  important  one  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  progress  of  art-practice  and  feeling,  we  are  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Goodwin  in  his  very 
interesting  appendix.  We  are  further  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  when  he  asserts 
that  “ ornament  should  spring  from  the  necessity  of  construction  ; in  other  words, 
that  there  should  be  a good  and  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  it.”  And  upon  this  lie 
founds  the  whole  of  his  theory  as  to  ornamentation  in  its  appplication  to  the  illuminating 
art.  The  chapter  contains  much  that  may  be  made  valuable  in  relation  with  ornamenta- 
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tion  in  general.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  little  manual  written  by  Mr.  Bradley,  we 
meet  with  a brief  history  of  the  art — too  brief  we  should  be  inclined  to  say — and  a vast 
number  of  technical  hints  as  to  the  process  of  operation. 

From  the  Manchester  Weekly  Express  and  Guardiany 
September . 

“ This  useful  and  practical  manual  of  instruction  in  an  art  which  is  being  steadily 
revived,  and  is  much  practised  and  appreciated,  will  enable  those  who  have  leisure  hours 
at  their  disposal  to  occupy  them  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  gives  in  a brief  and  prac- 
tical form,  as  much  information  as  will  enable  the  artist  or  amateur  to  understand 
and  practice  a delightful  art  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  forms.  The  best 
recommendation  to  the  study  of  the  art  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  introduction  to  the 
work-  — The  art  of  illumination  has  this  rare  advantage,  that  to  the  contemplative  quietude 
of  the  library  it  invites  the  fervent  love  and  pursuit  of  nature,  which  form  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  studio.  Then,  it  is  at  once  disciplinary  and  delightful,  and  tends,  even  as  an.  accom- 
plishment, to  strengthen  those  qualities  of  patience,  thoughtfullness,  and  delicacy, 
which  shed  so  salutary  an  influence  upon  our  daily  l±fe.5> 


From  the  Stamford  Mercury , September . 

“ The 'revival  of  the  art  of  illumination,  and  its  extensive  practice  by  the  admirers  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval ;; works  have  induced  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  of  Rathbone 
Place,  to  publish  A Manual  of  Illumination  on  Paper  and  Vellum,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  J.  W.  Bradley,  B.A.  and  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.  It  is  less  a history  of  the  resusci- 
tated art  than  a treatise  on  its  most  skilful  mode  of  accomplishment : in  the  latter  respect 
the  instructions  are  plain  and  easy  of  comprehension  j and  with  twelve  lithographic 
illustrations,  the  amateur  will  be  at  no  loss  to  set  about  a task  in  which  the  labour  must 
prove  a labour  of  love.  The  various  styles  are  briefly  alluded  to,  and  the  finest  examples 
extant  are  pointed  out.” 


From  the  Northern  Whig , (Belfast)  December. 

“ We  learn  from  this  little  work  that  ‘the  art  of  illumination  is  being  steadily 
revived,  and  is  much  practised  and  appreciated.5  This  is  a curious  fact  in  an  age  of 
mechanical  progress  when  ?apidity  of  production  seems  to  be  the  object  most 
zealously  pursued.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  there  are  yet  many 
members  of  society,  especially  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  invalids,  who  are  glad  of  any 
employment  for  their  heavy  hours,  and  who  willingly  accept  any  form  of  artistic 
occupation  which  elevates  them  above  potichomania , ‘ tatting,’  painting  botanical 
impossibilities  on  rice  paper,  or  embroidering  the  most  wholly  unsuitable  form  of 
4 braces’  on  which  virile  garments  can  be  suspended.  The  eagerness  with  which  whole 
classes  of  society  rushed  into  photography  is  encouraging  to  the  revivers  of  the  art 
of  Illumination.  This  4 Manual’  appears  to  us  to  be  precisely  what  a manual 
should  be — eminently  practical , with  just  sufficient  of  the  theory  to  make  the 
practice  intelligible.  The  introductory  section  gives  a really  interesting  historical 
account  of  the  Art  of  Illumination.  The  4 Manual’ contains  the  clearest  instructions 
as  to  the  materials  to  be  used  and  the  manner  of  applying  them  ; outline  drawing 
and  filling  inj  colouring,  gilding,  finishing,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
elegant  designs.” 


From  the  York  Herald , September. 

“ The  art  of  illumination  is  one  of  those  avocations  which  of  late  years,  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  practised — at  least  with  success.  Public  taste,  however,  has  recently  been 
directed  to  the  subject  of  illumination,  and  hence  we  find  numerous  artists— both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur— endeavouring  to  revive  some  of  the  gorgeous  productions  of  bygone 
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times.  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  of  Rathbone  Place,  have  just  published  a little 
manual,  from  the  pen  of  J.  W.  Bradley,  B.A.,  with  an  Appendix,  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A., 
which  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  all  who  desire  to  excel.  It  contains  twelve  lithographic 
illustrations , besides  a vast  amount  of  valuable  information,  with  which  every 
student  of  art  ought  to  be  acquainted,  before  he  attempts  illumination , on  either 
paper  or  vellum.” 


From  the  Cheltenham  Journal , September. 

“This  is  a highly  practical  and  valuable  hand-book,  containing  a vast  amount  of  useful 
information  concerning  the  interesting  art  of  Illumination,  abounding  with  elegant 
lithographic  illustrations  which  explain  the  text,  and  published  at  so  low  a figure  as  to 
he  within  the  reach  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  instruction  it  pro- 
fesses to  give  is  conveyed  in  a concise  yet  forcible  manner,  and  sufficient  information 
may  be  gleaned  from  its  pages  to  enable  an  attentive  student  to  understand  and  practice 
the  art  in  its  most  attractive  forms.  Its  suggestions  are  evidently  the  result  of  con- 
siderable experience,  and  will,  we  are  satisfied,  fully  repay  the  time  and  trouble  of 
a careful  perusal 


From  the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  September. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  instructive  brochure  on  a subject  which  is  gaining  upon  public 
taste  in  no  considerable  degree.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley,  B.A.  There  is  also 
an  appendix,  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.  Both  gentlemen  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of 
a large  clfiss  of  the  artistic  public  and  their  names  are  at  once  a guarantee  for 
excellence  in  any  pursuits  which , for  the  time , it  may  please  them  to  adopt.  The 
treatise  is  the  result  of  considerable  experience.  The  authors  do  not  profess  to  convey 
all  possible  information  touching  illumination  (for  which,  as  to  history  at  least,  the 
reader,  as  they  intimate,  may  consult  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  work),  but  simply  in  a brief 
and  practical  form  to  give  so  much  as  will  afford  the  artist  or  amateur  to  understand  and 
practice  it  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  forms.  The  art  is  becoming  popular  and 
fashionable,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  offered  the  desideratum  in  a neat 
and  handy  form.  The  twelve  lithographic  illustrations,  each  containing  a variety  of 
figures,  are  worked  out  with  beautifully  light  and  artistic  taste  and  perfection.” 


From  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times , October . 

“ This  a book  for  artists  and  amateurs,  intended  to  guide  them  by  means  of  plain 
directions  into  the  right  practice  of  the  art  of  illumination.  There  are  twelve  lithographic 
illustrations,  which  enhance  the  value  of  these  letter-press  directions.  This  art  is  now 
fashionable,  and  bids  fair  to  grow  in  popularity  among  the  educated  and  refined.  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt  has  written  the  history  of  the  art,  and  such  a work  as  this  will  aid  in  im- 
proving the  practice  of  it  by  those  who  devote  their  time  in  this  direction.” 


From  the  Nottingham  Journal , November. 

« This  little  work,  which  has  been  but  a short  time  before  the  public,  has  already  reached 
a fourth  edition,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  statement  contained  in  its  preface,  that  the 
art  of  illumination  is  being  steadily  revived,  and  is  much  practised  and  appreciated. 
£ The  art  of  illumination,’  to  quote  from  the  page  which  faces  the  title,  ‘ has  this  rare 
advantage,  that  to  tlfe  contemplative  quietude  of  the  library,  it  unites  the  fervent  love 
and  pursuit  of  nature,  which  form  the  enthusiasm  of  the  studio.  Thus  it  is  at  once 
disciplinary  and  delightful,  and  tends,  even  as  an  accomplishment,  to  strengthen  those 
qualities  of  patience,  thoughtfulness,  and  delicacy  which  shed  so  salutary  an  influence 
upon  our  daily  life.’  We  hope  to  see  this  refined  and  elegant  art  made  a subject  of 
feminine  study  and  pursuit,  and  to  find  it  supersede  the  embroidery  of  useless  and  un- 
meaning drawing-room  ornaments  and  crochet-work  in  general,  which  it  far  excels  in 
beauty  and  in  the  ennobling  nature  of  its  pursuit.  This  little  manual  will  aid  very  much 
in  giving  a correct  aim  and  direction  to  the  taste  of  the  student,  as  it  contains  full  and 
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accurate  information  as  to  materials,  colours,  and  all  the  implements  and  patterns 
necessary  to  he  used,  with  all  other  details  connected  with  the  art,  until  twelve  lithographic 
illustrations  for  the  guidance  of  the  learner.55 


From  the  Home  News,  November. 

c<  Another  volume  whose  singular  merits  are  no  less  strikingly  testified  hy  extraordinary 
success  is  “ A Manual  of  Illumination  on  Paper  and  Vellum, 55  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley,  to 
which  is  added  an  Appendix  hy  Mr.  Goodwin,  with  lithographic  illustrations.  In  two 
months  this  little  hook  ran  through  three  editions,  and  now  we  have  a fourth  before  us 
carefully  revised,  and  in  some  essential  particulars  enlarged.  We  can  say  nothing  about 
it  so  likely  to  commend  it  as  this  material  evidence  of  its  excellence.  But  it  is  desirable  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  its  contents,  which  embrace  the  whole  art  of  illumination,  from 
the  choice  and  management  of  the  materials  through  the  whole  progress  of  manipulation, 
up  to  the  complete  achievement  of  the  results.  Colours,  inks,  paper,  brushes,  metals, 
are  in  turn  discussed,  and  then  we  enter  upon  the  region  of  designs,  wherein  the 
secrets  of  the  craft  are  unveiled  for  the  beneht  of  the  student .” 

From  the  Overland  Mail,  November. 

te  Among  the  revivals  of  the  age  may  be  reckoned  - the  art  of  illuminating,  which  is  just 
now  exceedingly  popular,  and  will  doubtless  become  more  so  as  the  attractiveness  of  the 
study  becomes  more  generally  apparent,  and  the  facilities  for  pursuing  it  are  found  more 
ready  to  the  hand.  The  demand  for  instruction  in  the  art  has  led  to  the  publication  of 
many  handbooks  on  the  subject ; but  we  are  satisfied  that  a plainer , more  practical 
guide  could  not  be  found  than  a little  work  on  the  subject,  which  is  the  latest  of  a useful 
shilling  series  of  Art  Handbooks,  published  by  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton.  In  the 
compass  of  its  comparatively  few  pages  are  contained  the  teachings  of  volumes. 
The  subject  is  treated  theoretically,  historically,  and  practically,  in  its  principles  and 
details.  Advice  is  given,  from  the  imitation  of  works  of  the  oid  illuminators,  down  to 
cutting  of  a pen  or  the  mixing  of  a colour.  The  manual  is  complete  in  every  respect .” 
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PREFACE. 


HE  steady  revival  of  the  “Art  of  Illumin- 
ating” during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
rapid  progress  it  has  made  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  even  since  the  fifth 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1859  (all  the 
copies  of  which  are  now  sold),  has  induced  me  to  re- 
publish it,  under  the  present  less  expensive  form,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  many  publications  which, 
under  the  names  of  “ Manuals,”  “ Primers,”  “ Trea- 
tises,” “ Guides,”  and  “ Instruction  Books,”  have  lately 
been  forced  on  the  public  notice,  each  pretending  to 
give  the  desired  information  to  the  followers  of  this 
beautiful  art,  with  more  or  less  display  of  talent;  but 
all  tending  towards  the  cultivation  of  a highly  in- 
teresting pursuit,  and  proving  that  the  nineteenth 
century  may,  in  future  history,  be  distinguished  7*as 
having  produced  a “style”  of  its  own,  and  identifying 
it  with  the  happy  and  peaceful  reign  of  “ Victoria,” 
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under  whose  mild  rule,  arts  and  civilization  are  so 
eminently  flourishing.  The  perusal,  however,  of  these 
various  publications  has  confirmed  me  in  the  convic- 
tion, that,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  the  plan 
originally  carried  out  by  me  was  best  fitted  to  achieve 
the  object  in  view,  my  aim  being  to  mstruct  in , and 
not  to  lecture  on , the  art.  I have,  therefore,  studiously 
divested  the  present  publication  of  technicalities,  or  of 
any  attempt  to  display  learned  research,  in  the  origin 
or  progress  of  the  art,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  would 
not  be  instructive,  and  could  only  prove  “ caviare  to 
the  general.”  My  long  professional  experience  as  a 
practical  artist,  has  induced  me  to  clothe,  in  the 
plainest  language,  the  information  I wished  to  convey; 
and,  in  common  English,  endeavour  to  speak  to  the 
understanding  of  my  readers.  If,  therefore,  the  present 
volume  prove  continuously  useful,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been,  my  readers  will  absolve  me  from  blame  or 
egotism,  in  thus  adhering  to  my  original  plan;  my  care 
having  been  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  my  con- 
temporary imitators.  All  I have  ventured  to  add,  is 
such  information  as  my  continued  practical  experience 
has  enabled  me  to  collect,  and  I cheerfully  communi- 
cate it  to  my  readers. 

■* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HE  beautiful  “ Art  of  Illuminating,” 
which  sprang  up  with  the  early  dawn 
of  Christianity,  and  attained  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  owes  its  total  extinction  to  that 
powerful  instrument  of  modern  civilisation,  the 
Printing  Press.  Whether  it  be  the  phlegmatic  Dutch 
Coster,  or  the  German  Necromancer,  Guttenberg, 
who  was  the  first  inventor  of  “ moveable  type,”  I 
know  not ; but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  “ printing 
process”  struck  a fatal  and  decisive  blow  to  “illu- 
minated painting,”  the  relics  of  which  at  present  are 

carefully  hoarded  up  in  our  Museums  and  Public 

% 

Libraries,  and  are  at  once  the  living  and  imperishable 
oracles  of  the  bygone  ages  of  romance  and  chivalry, 
and  form  the  glorious  monuments  of  the  known  and 
unknown  artists  who  created  them ! It  is  equally 
true,  as  well  as  curious,  that  to  another  mode  of 
printing  (chromo-lithography)  the  present  century  is 
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indebted  for  the  partial  revival  of  this  beautiful  art, 

since  the  many  publications  from  the  lithographic 

press  have  engendered  a corresponding  taste  with  the 

public  for  its  cultivation,  which  is  daily  increasing. 

That  taste  is  now  so  manifest,  and  so  general 

amongst  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  that  it  can 

no  longer  be  considered  as  a mere  “ fashionable  ” 

pursuit,  subject  to  the  capricious  ebb  and  flow  of  the 

tide  of  fashion,  and  again  to  be  doomed  to  pass  into 

oblivion.  I believe  a healthier  motive  is  apparent  in 

its  cultivators ; and  the  desire  of  re-instating  it  to  the 

rank  it  once  held  amongst  its  sister  arts  is  not 

unmixed  with  the  holier  emotions  which  a genuine 

religious  feeling,  arising  from  the  daily  contemplation 

of  the  divine  truths  of  Holy  Writ  (as  exhibited  in  the 

study  of  our  finest  missals),  is  capable  of  producing. 

In  this  respect,  it  presents  itself  to  the  devout  mind 

of  the  novice  as  a labour  of  love,  for  the  glorious 

poetry  of  the  Bible  offers  such  a singularly  fertile 

source,  to  which  the  imagination  and  pencil  may  look 

for  artistic  inspiration. 

* 

The  seductiveness  of  the  art,  too,  on  which  the 
meanest  capacity  can  employ  itself,  is  another  in- 
centive, which  will  cause  many  to  venture  on  so 
pleasing  an  occupation.  The  interesting  question 
then  arises,  What  probable  results  are  likely  to 
follow  from  this  general  revival  of  an  obsolete  art? 
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My  answer  is,  That  modern  civilisation  will  adapt  it 
to  our  modern  wants,  and  will  gradually  lay  the 
foundation  of  forming  a new  school , identical  with 
the  nineteenth  century.  To  attain  this  end,  con- 
scientious artists  only  can  pave  the  road ; they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  direct  and  guide  the  masses,  and 
the  public  is  sure  to  go  with  them. 

The  Illuminating  Art  Union  of  London,  in  its 
annual  expositions,  invites  artists  to  exhibit  their  pro- 
ductions, by  which  others  less  gifted  may  be  incited 
to  follow  their  example.  True  Genius,  however  ex- 
alted, does  not  feel  itself  above  instructing  others,  as 
long  as  through  the  medium  of  its  productions  the 
very  best  interests  of  the  art  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted. Gradually,  these  productions  will  develop 
new  ideas,  new  resources,  and  features  of  originality, 
in  addition  to  the  improvements  which  modern  civili- 
sation and  modern  appliances  necessarily  suggest. 
Already  this  year  three  prizes  have  been  awarded  for 
original  designs  of  the  “ Beatitudes  ” ; and,  as  a first 
essay  of  a young  Society,  they  are  eminently  credit- 
able. The  highest  in  the  land,  and,  perhaps,  the 
humblest  also,  are.  its  members  and  supporters ; and 
however  the  effort  to  increase  its  strength  and  its  popu- 
larity might  have  been  thwarted,  by  the  lukewarmness 
of  those  professedly  the  most  interested  in  the  art, 
we  owe  it  a debt  of  profound  gratitude,  for  the  real 
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good  it  has  already  achieved,  and  cheerfully  join  our 
wishes  for  its  welfare  and  success  in  what  it  still 
hopes  to  accomplish. 

A tendency  to  undermine  the  best  interests  of  the 
art  is,  however,  insidiously  at  work  to  misguide  the 
public  taste.  The  hired  pen  of  the  unprincipled  and 
unskilful  scribbler  has  been  used  by  mere  traders,  to 
advertise  their  own  materials,  and  bring  into  notice 
worthless  designs  for  illuminating;  the  former  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  their  adaptability  for  the  pur- 
poses of  “ missal  painting,”  and  the  latter  without  the 
least  pretence  to  artistic  merit.  Unscrupulous  authors 
have  been  found  to  dictate  “rules”  for  instruction, 
when,  practically,  they  require  instruction  themselves, 
judging  from  the  ignorance  they  display  in  their  own 
pages.  These  very  books,  miscalled  “ Guides  ” and 
Outlines,  facetiously  named  “Useful  Models,”  have 
received,  in  their  turn,  fulsome  praise  in  the  pages  of 
those,  whose  talents  (to  their  shame  be  it  written)  as 
illuminators  are  unquestionable,  and  whose  com- 
mendations, though  valuable  (?)  in  a trading  sense , 
are  sadly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
seek  for  information  and  instruction. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  a discriminating 
public,  whose  taste  in  Missal  Painting  and  Illuminating 
has  become  considerably  enlightened  and  developed 
of  late  years,  by  the  daily  contemplation  of,  and 
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familiarity  with,  the  works  of  our  greatest  masters, 
(owing  to  the  great  liberality  displayed  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  in  throwing  open,  without 
reserve,  for  daily  inspection,  the  glowing  vellums  con- 
tained in  its  various  collections,  together  with  the 
publication  of  such  immortal  works  as  the  “ Hours 
of  Anna  Brittanny”  now  publishing  in  Paris,  etc., 
etc.)  will  be  enabled  to  discern  the  useful  from  the 
worthless,  and  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross . 


ON  ILLUMINATION. 

HE  necessity  for  an  “ Elementary  In- 
struction Book,”  to  acquire  the  art  of 
illuminating  on  vellum,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  practising 
this  beautiful  and  graceful  accomplishment  has 
long  since  become  imperative  ; particularly  since,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  several  handbooks  have  made 
their  appearance,  professedly  with  the  object  of 
affording  instruction  to  the  many  amateur  artists,  who 
eagerly  seek  for  such  information  in  the  first  one 
that  is  presented  to  them  by  the  bookseller ; and  it 
often  happens,  that  such  books,  by  their  high  sound- 
ing titles,  deceive  both  the  vendor  and  purchaser. 
The  subsequent  disappointment  to  the  latter  may  be 
easily  imagined,  when,  instead  of  the  “ instruction  ” 
anxiously  looked  for,  he  finds  an  elaborate  treatise 
“ cut  short  ” on  the  plea  “ of  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
little  work?  etc. ; and  then  only  obtains  snatches  of 
information  of  extraordinary  existing  specimens  to  be 
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found  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe,  to  which 
he  can  have  no  access  ; interlarded  with  “ technical 
phrases,”  of  which  he  can  have  no  idea,  and  elaborate 
fragments  of  ornamentation,  illustrative  of  the  author’s 
text,  but  without  affording  him  the  slightest  clue  what 
to  do  with  them,  or  how,  in  his  inexperience,  he  can 
apply  them  to  a useful  purpose.  The  disappointed 
amateur  artist,  therefore,  turns  away  and  feels  himself 
sadly  at  a loss  for  some  aid  in  his  endeavour  to  pur- 
sue a most  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  easy 
accomplishment,  simply  from  the  fact  of  unexplained 
difficulties  having  been  thrown  in  his  path  ; for 
though  specimens  of  illuminations  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published,  from  which  the  student  may 
have  derived  some  slight  advantage, — if  only  a super- 
ficial insight  into  style  and  taste, — yet  they  are  univer- 
sally of  too  elaborate  a character  to  be  of  much  utility 
to  the  beginner;  and  in  the  attempt  to  copy  such 
specimens  as  Noel  Humphreys  has  published  in  his 
“ Illuminated  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  the  pupil 
frequently  must  become  embarrassed  by  the  intricacy 
of  the  design ; and  not  knowing  any  method  where 
to  commence  or  how  to  proceed,  would,  in  attempting 
such  specimens,  make  such  signal  failures,  that  in 
despair  he  would  throw  his  work  aside,  and  for  ever 
abandon  an  art,  which,  simple  and  highly  interesting 
in  itself,  would  by  him  be  considered  at  once  as  futile 
and  impracticable. 
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The  beauty  of  illuminated  drawing  consists  chiefly, 
in  the  nicety  of  execution,  elaborate  ornamental  detail, 
and  the  mathematical  precision  with  which  ornaments 
are  frequently  repeated  throughout  the  same  design. 
The  arrangement  of  colours  requires  also  much  judg- 
ment and  taste,  whilst  the  knowledge  how  to  lay  them 
on  evenly  and  smoothly,  requires  the  practical  in- 
struction of  the  teacher,  without  whom  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  or  acquire 
proficiency,  particularly  in  raised  gilding,  and  the 
nicety  which  is  required  in  using  the  agate,  with 
which  the  ornamentations  are  engraved  on  matted 
gold  or  silver. 

As  an  art,  which  originated  at  the  remotest  period 
of  Christianity,  and  which  originally  was  practised  by 
very  limited  artistic  intelligence,  its  first  development 
was  exceedingly  simple,  crude,  and  grotesque.  When 
the  rolled  papyrus  manuscripts  were  superseded  by 
squares  of  parchment,  in  the  form  of  our  present 
books,  the  Scribes  or  Monks  of  the  early  Christian 
period  were  the  first  who  were  engaged  in  the  writing 
of  prayer-books  or  missals  for  the  wealthier  classes 
of  people,  who  at  that  time  were  alone  enabled  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a book ; it  is  then  we  find 
the  first  germs  of  artistic  composition  displayed,  in 
the  initial  letters  which  began  to  be  conspicuously 
large  and  ornamental,  fanciful,  and  sometimes  in- 
tricately and  ingeniously  contrived,  in  contradis- 
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tinction  to  the  older  rolled  manuscripts  discovered 
in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  in  which  no  traces  of 
ornamentations  could  be  found.  From  this  simple 
source  of  artistic  development,  we  may  contrast  the 
productions  of  Giulio  Clovio  of  a much  later  period, 
and  his  many  and  unknown  contemporaries,  who  have 
astonished  the  world  by  productions,  unequalled  by 
anything  that  modern  art  could  achieve.  As  I shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  illuminating 
and  ornamental  art  in  a separate  work  about  to  be 
published,  I merely  hint  here,  at  the  commencement, 
that  for  modern  purposes  of  illumination,  it  would  be 
highly  pedantic  to  copy  the  earlier  productions  of 
missal  painting,  merely  because  they  are  antique,  if  in 
other  respects  they  do  not  possess  some  artistic  quality 
of  graceful  development  both  in  outline  and  colouring, 
to  which  the  modern  artist  may,  with  very  good  taste, 
give  preference. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  not  so  much  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of 
ornamental  art,  which  may  well  become  a separate 
and  intricate  study,  as  to  smooth  down  the  difficult 
path  of  the  beginner,  to  unravel  for  him  apparent 
mysteries  in  the  art,  to  give  him  examples  of  practical 
designs  to  imitate  from,  suitable  to  his  skill ; to  point 
out  to  him  clearly  and  unmistakeably  such  rules  as 
from  my  experience  I have  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  adopt,  and  which  if  studiously  followed  up  will, 
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in  a great  measure,  assist  his  first  efforts  and  enhance 
his  ultimate  success  and  proficiency. 

That  which  is  most  remarkable  in  those  mediaeval 
vellum  illuminations,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  various  collections  of  Europe,  is  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colours,  tints  unsurpassed  by  anything  that  our 
modern  contrivances  can  equal,  or  our  colour-box 
approach  ; specimens  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
a thousand  years'  duration,  are  as  fresh  and  as  bril- 
liant as  if  they  came  newly  from  the  artist's  hands. 
Such  orange , and  such  greens , and  purples , as  if 
directly  snatched  and  stolen  from  the  rainbow  itself, 
or  distilled  from  the  prismatic  rays  of  a benignant 
sun.  The  borders  actually  are  studded  with  gems  of 
colour  which  sparkle  on  the  insects  as  if  they  were 
photographed  from  nature,  colours  as  well  as  form. 
Drapery,  damask,  armoury,  furs,  and  feathers,  are  all 
portrayed  in  such  rich  and  gorgeous  tints,  that  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  the  secret  of  these  colours  has  not 
died  with  those  who  used  them  centuries  ago.  Our 
water-colours  were  as  brickdust  at  the  side  of  them. 
In  order  somewhat  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  our 
colours  (as  I found  them)  in  comparison  with  what 
was  desirable,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  manu- 
facture them  on  a new  principle,  in  order  to  preserve 
all  the  brightness  of  the  chief  tints  predominant  in 
illuminations  ; and  I am  happy  to  say,  that  after 
years  of  experience,  I have  entirely  succeeded  in 
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producing  a set  of  colours  suitable  for  the  purposes 
of  illumination,  and  I now  beg  to  recommend  to  my 
pupils  and  readers  those  only  called  “Illuminating 
Colours.”  Chemically  speaking,  they  are  manufac- 
tured on  a totally  distinct  principle  from  other  water- 
colours, and  are  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
illuminated  drawing,  affording  perfect  facility  on  the 
one  hand  in  laying  them  on  evenly  and  smoothly, 
and,  on  the  other,  saving  a great  deal  of  time  and 
labour,  and  enhancing  much  the  general  effect  of  the 
design,  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  tints ; this  refers  more 
particularly  to  their  use  when  applied  to  vellum,  which 
from  its  greasy  surface  is  apt  to  reject  the  usual  water- 
colours, , whilst  those  of  the  illuminating-box  are  found 
perfectly  to  answer  the  purpose.  I beg  also  to  recom- 
mend the  “water  gold-size,”  which  in  its  application 
to  the  drawing,  can  be  raised  considerably  above  its 
surface,  assuming  all  the  appearance  of  being  em- 
bossed, and  can  be  immediately  gilded  over,  which 
greatly  expedites  the  process  over  that  of  any  other 
gold  varnish.* 

That  persons  having  a knowledge  of  drawing  can 
and  will  make  better  illuminators  than  those  who 
have  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  the  more 
accomplished  the  artist,  the  better  illuminator  he  will 
make  is  also  obvious.  Yet  the  art  of  illumination 
may  be  practised  by  persons  who  may  be  but  in- 
* Vide  list  of  materials  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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different  artists  in  general  design,  and  with  a great 
deal  of  success  ; whilst  others,  conversant  with  the 
highest  principles  of  art,  have  frequently  been  found 
to  be  but  very  indifferent  illuminators.  The  reason 
of  this  is  apparent ; illuminating  being  for  the  most 
part  a strictly  mechanical  art  (though  subject  to 
artistic  principles),  any  one  possessed  of  natural  gifts 
of  taste,  patience  and  perseverance,  will,  by  studi- 
ously following  out  some  slight  mechanical  con- 
trivances, easily  attain  the  first  principles  primarily 
necessary  to  copy  any  given  outline  however  intricate ; 
not  even  excluding  the  human  figure. 

The  ornamental  arabesque  scroll,  from  its  primitive 
simplicity  to  the  most  elaborately  finished  foliage, 
interlaced  initials,  etc.,  are  given  in  due  succession 
for  the  pupil  to  copy  ; by  which  means  his  hand 
becomes  gradually  trained  to  curval  delineations,  and 
his  eyes  get  by  degrees  educated,  till  at  last  all 
angular  tendency  in  his  ornamentations  is  entirely 
eradicated.  Once  trained  to  that  perfection,  colouring 
and  shading  become  comparatively  easy,  and  a little 
instruction,  with  practice,  will  enable  the  hitherto 
uneducated  artist  to  overcome  almost  every  obstacle. 
The  free-hand  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  relying  on 
his  capacity  alone,  and  disregarding  the  mechanical 
contrivances  at  his  command,  not  unfrequently  stum- 
bles over  the  easiest  parts,  pettishly  condemns  all 
such  appliances,  the  neglect  of  which  destroys  the 
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uniformity  and  mathematical  precision  of  his  work,  and 
finally  he  leaves  off,  disgusted  with  his  ill  success. 

I would,  therefore,  recommend  first  of  all  to  the 
pupil  to  provide  himself  with  a box  of  Illuminating 
Colours,  which  can  be  obtained  of  the  author,  or  at 
any  of  the  author’s  agents,  which  also  includes  com- 
passes, parallel  rule,  ruling-pen,  agate,  gold,  etc.,  and 
other  little  but  indispensable  tools ; without  which 
the  student  would  be  at  a loss  to  proceed.  Having 
procured  these,  I would  then  place  this  book  in  his 
hand,  and  by  following  up  the  rules  laid  down  here, 
he  will  find  himself,  at  least,  enabled  to  make  such 
progress,  that  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  courses  of 
instruction  from  a proper  and  experienced  artist,  he 
will  completely  overcome  those  difficulties  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  struggle  against  by  himself.  The 
manuscript  room  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which,  on 
a proper  recommendation,  access  can  be  had,  will 
finally  give  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  art 
more  fully,  and  make  him  conversant  with  the  im- 
mense store  of  mediaeval  treasures  hoarded  up  there 
in  endless  variety  and  profusion. 


GENERAL  RULES. 


EGINNERS  should  not  be  too  am- 
bitious; let  them  be,  therefore,  con- 
tented to  copy  first,  before  attempting 
original  designs,  — it  will  give  them 
experience  and  method.  In  the  higher  walks  of 
art,  copying  is  always  resorted  to ; the  painter 
has  models,  casts,  and  drapery  to  guide  him,  and 
Nature  is  his  instructor;  and  let  him  be  ever  so 
original,  he  still  imitates  nature.  Now,  since  there 
are  no  ornamentations  in  nature  to  guide  our  illu- 
minating art  student,  let  him  be  content  to  copy,  first, 
from  those  whose  works  are  acceptable  for  their 
originality,  their  effect,  and  their  classical  beauty. 
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The  more  these  are  studied  and  copied  from,  the 
nearer  the  pupil  will  arrive  at  perfection,  and  may 
gradually  become  an  original  artist  himself. 


In  commencing  a subject,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
first  to  arrange  a rough  design  of  the  intended  sub- 
ject; to  perfect  a sketch,  and  then  to  make  careful 
and  correct  tracings  of  the  various  parts  (if  the 
design  is  a subject  of  repetition),  or  the  whole  ; to 
retrace  them  to  the  vellum,  or  Bristol  board,  with 
the  red  prepared  paper,  as  faintly  as  is  consistent  with 
being  able  to  see  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing 
the  red  paper  between  the  tracing  and  the  vellum,  or 
drawing  board,  and  following  its  outline  rather  briskly 
with  a fine  pointed  h h h lead  pencil,  reversing  the 
tracing  when  the  ornament  or  border  forms  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  design,  which  secures  a perfect  fac- 
simile reversed ; and,  when  completed,  repairing  any 
part  which  may  be  defective  with  the  pencil,  and  per- 
fecting the  outline  where  it  is  uneven,  or  the  scrollwork 
is  broken  or  ungraceful.  The  beauty  of  illuminations  is 
always  best  secured  when  the  scroll-work  runs  grace- 
fully smooth,  not  broken  or  angular,  which  gives  it  an 
awkward  and  unartistic  appearance.  In  order  to 
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prepare  the  pupil,  I have  given,  in  the  illustrations,  the 
arabesque  scroll  and  curval  lines  to  be  drawn  at  the 
beginning  in  pencil  only;  and  when  form  is  thoroughly 
attained,  let  him  re-execute  it  with  a fine  sable  brush 
and  carmine,  which  will  give  proper  practice  to  use 
the  brush  effectually.  I have  adopted  the  arabesque 
scroll  as  the  principle  of  all  ornamental  design ; 
and  I would  advise  the  novice  to  practise  it  con- 
tinually, on  the  same  principle  that  exercises  and 
scales  are  recommended  in  music  to  train  the 
hand. 

Referring  back  to  the  design,  when  the  sketch  is 
complete  (which  should  always  be  as  faint  and  delicate 
as  possible,  since  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  erase  a coarse 
outline  from  the  vellum  or  cardboard  by  the  usual 
mode  of  india-rubber),  the  process  of  colouring  may 
then  commence,  by  placing  in  the  various  compart- 
ments of  the  design  the  colours  as  previously  arranged, 
somewhat  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  first,  all  the  blue 
throughout  the  drawing,  or  any  portion  of  it  intended 
for  completion;  then  the  vermilion,  the  orange,  the 
purple,  the  green  or  yellow,  and  any  other  colour 
which  may  be  in  the  design;  next,  the  gold  forming 
the  outlines  of  the  next  ornamentations ; and  last  of 
all,  the  shading  of  scrollwork,  both  gold  and  coloured, 
and  also  the  shadings  on  the  gold  backgrounds ; that 
being  completed,  you  put  white  or  gold  arabesque 
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ornamentations  on  the  ultramarine,  carmine  damask 
on  the  vermilions  and  orange,  and  Hooker's  green  or 
cobalt  ornamentations  on  the  emerald.  After  the 
whole  has  been  thus  far  finished,  the  raised  gold  may 
be  introduced,  finishing  the  matted  or  dead  gold  with 
burnished  ornamentations,  dots,  scrolls,  arabesques, 
or  any  other  design.  This  should  be  the  last  process 
of  all,  since  the  atmosphere  is  somewhat  apt  to 
deaden  its  brilliancy,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  the 
concluding  operation  before  the  drawing  is  finally 
consigned  to  the  frame  or  album.  I must  here  also 
state,  that  if  the  vellum  be  somewhat  soiled  whilst 
the  drawing  proceeds  (which  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid,  by  always  using  a mat  of  blot- 
ting paper  to  rest  the  hand  on),  it  may  be  rubbed 
over  with  a piece  of  stale  bread,  which  will 
perfectly  cleanse  it.  This  process,  however,  must 
always  be  done  before  filling  in  the  gold,  silver, 
or  platina,  as  it  cannot  be  used  over  the  gold  with 
safety. 

All  straight  lines,  however  short,  should  be  drawn 
in  with  the  ruling-pen,  opening  it  wider  or  narrowing 
it,  as  the  line  is  required  to  be  thick  or  thin ; if  very 
thick,  rule  in  two  thin  lines  equally  distant,  and  then 
fill  up  the  intermediate  space  with  the  brush.  A 
circle,  or  portion  of  a circle,  is  drawn  with  the  bow- 
pen  ; and  any  portion  of  a curve  is  drawn  in  by  the 
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aid  of  the  wooden  scroll,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
drawing  in  such  a position,  that  its  curve  corre- 
sponds with  the  outline  to  be  ruled.  The  nicety 
of  the  drawing  depends  entirely  on  the  execution, 
and  the  carefulness  with  which  the  details  are 
accomplished. 


ON  COLOURS. 


F the  observations  on  Colours,  ad- 
vanced elsewhere,  holds  good,  as  to 
their  brilliancy  in  the  mediaeval  missals, 
the  improvement  which  the  modern 
manufacturer  has  been  able  to  effect  is  not  less 
apparent ; for  although  the  mediaeval  productions 
are  mostly  painted  in  body  colours,  which  are 
managed  so  exceedingly  and  wondrously  skilfully, 
with  touches  so  light  and  aerial,  that  to  the  be- 
holder the  dew-drops  might  almost^  seem  capable  of 
being  gathered  from  the  flowers,  or  the  “ mealy  ” dust 
brushed  from  off  the  wings  of  the  butterfly — that  furs 
and  feathers  would  almost  seem  to  yield  to  the  touch, 
so  nicely  is  the  perception  of  their  appearance  pre- 
served, that  one  may  well  look  with  amazement,  not 
only  at  the  marvellous  tints  themselves,  which  are 
preserved  to  this  day  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their 
pristine  freshness  and  beauty,  but  also  question  as  to 
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whether  these  effects  were  mostly  attributable  to  the 
skill  of  the  artist,  or  to  the  quality  of  the  body  colour 
themselves.  Still,  I am  inclined  to  think,  from  general 
observation  and  historic  tradition,  that  the  secret  of 
the  chemical  admixture  of  these  pigments  was  as 
much  the  individual  secret  of  the  artist  himself,  as 
was  his  particular  mode  of  executing  his  handiwork. 
For  it  is  reliably  known,  that  the  great  Rubens,  and 
his  predecessor  Van  Eyck,  both  Flemish  artists,  most 
assiduously  studied  chemistry  in  Germany  before  they 
applied  themselves  to  painting ; and  that,  to  a great 
extent,  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  was  owing  to 
their  extensive  knowledge  of  that  science.  If,  there- 
fore, the  “ science  of  chemistry”  was  considered  so 
material  a qualification  in  the  mediaeval  painter,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  illuminator  of  the 
period  was  actuated  by  the  same  motive  to  acquire 
this  knowledge,  by  which  only  his  works  could  be 
appreciated,  as  so  much  was  depending  on  the  quality 
of  his  colours,  to  produce  those  mysterious  and  almost 
miraculous  effects,  which  the  present  age  is  still  at  a 
loss  to  imitate.  I am  strengthened  in  this  assumption 
by  the  fact  of  having  seen  a curious  old  missal,  in  the 
library  and  museum  of  the  Hague,  two  years  ago, 
attributed  to  Van  Eyck  (who  is  known,  not  only  as 
an  illustrious  painter,  but  also  as  a skilful  illuminator), 
in  which  is  embodied  an  illumination  representing  a 
studio,  where  the  scribe  is  assiduously  engaged  on  his 
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work,  whilst  an  assistant  is  seen  grinding  materials  on 
a stone  slab , and  arranging  them  on  a pallet,  for  the 
use  of  the  artist. 

With  work  on  hand,  and,  perhaps,  with  commis- 
sions for  years,  is  it  too  much  to  assume,  that  he 
would  never  incur  the  additional  trouble  of  preparing 
his  materials,  were  it  not  that  the  secret  of  his  prepa- 
rations was  his  motive  for  so  doing?  This  secret,  I 
contend,  is  lost  to  us,  and  with  it  the  character  of 
these  body-colours,  which  our  present  ones  do  not 
equal.  For  instance,  I ask  the  student  and  observer 
to  compare  the  delicacy  and  permanency  of  the  white 
ornamentations  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters, 
with  what  our  present  Chinese  white  will  effect. 

Whether,  in  the  present  day,  we  can  again  produce 
such  glowing  scarlets  or  brilliant  orange , remains  a 
matter  of  doubt ; but  enough  has  been  done  already 
to  make  us  hope  that  much  more  may  be  expected, 
in  proportion  as  the  attention  of  chemical  science  is 
directed  to  the  object,  and  the  urgency  of  the  illu- 
minator furnishes  suggestions.  I have  come,  however, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  with  our  present  appliances, 
we  may  make  a tolerably  good  shift ; and  I recom- 
mend, therefore,  for  general  purposes  of  the  art,  the 
“ Illuminating  Cake  Colours”  as  the  best,  and  as 
the  safest  (particularly  to  place  m the  hands  of  the 
beginner).  They  are  capable  of  being  used  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  can  be  worked  up,  with  the 
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happiest  effect,  in  shading  very  minute  ornamentations 
or  miniature  paintings;  and  it  would  require  more 
than  ordinary  skill,  and  a vast  amount  of  experience, 
to  handle  “ Moist  Colours  ” equally  well.  How  the 
several  writers  on  this  art  can  recommend  them,  I 
am  totally  at  a loss  to  imagine.  One  colour  manu- 
facturer, in  his  eagerness  to  go  with  the  stream,  has 
actually  produced  an  illuminating  box  with  Powder 
Colours . I advise  the  unlucky  purchaser  to  lay  them 
by,  to  tint  wax-flowers  with,  since,  for  the  purposes  of 
illumination,  they  are  totally  useless.  The  Cake 
Colours , from  my  own  experience,  are  the  only 
means  the  illuminator  has  to  rely  on,  in  order  to 
give  a soft  tone  to  his  work ; and  when  mixed  with 
the  enamel  white , they  form  opaque  tints,  which  even 
then  can  be  used  with  greater  facility  than  when 
compounded  with  Moist  Colours. 

Half  a dozen  only  of  the  Moist  Colours  I recom- 
mend, in  addition  to  the  Cakes,  to  produce  finishing 
effects  in  touching  up,  when  all  the  .subject  has  been 
completed,  or  to  use  wholly  for  deep-tinted  fruits  or 
flowers,  such  as  cherries,  currants,  carnations,  or 
hearts’-ease,  in  which  the  rich,  moist,  purple  carmine 
will  give  the  happiest  and  quickest  effects.  Hooked s 
green,  carmine , burnt  carmine,  purple,  burnt  sienna , and 
emerald  green,  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
In  conclusion,  I therefore  warn  the  purchaser  not  to 
be  allured  by  the  sounding  title  of  an  “ Illuminating 
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Colour-box/5  though  highly-priced  and  costly  fitted 
up,  but  to  purchase  that  only  which  is  likely  and 
capable  of  answering  his  purpose. 

As  brightness  and  effect  are  essentials  in  missal 
painting,  all  the  fault  must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  colour-box,  but  frequently  to  the  unskilful  manner 
in  which  they  are  used.  It  is  astonishing  the  dif- 
ference which  is  perceptible  in  the  drawings  of  one 
artist  and  another.  I have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  ask  my  pupil  where  she  obtained  that  orange  or 
this  vermilion.  “It  is  from  your  colour-box/5  would 
be  the  reply.  And  whilst,  in  another  instance,  I 
might  find  fault  with  a colour  for  being  dingy  and 
impure,  she  might  have  been  heard  to  answer,  that  it 
was  my  own  colour  she  had  used.  The  fact,  there- 
fore, is  quite  clear,  that  one  artist  has  better  skill  to 
use  the  colours  than  another;  and  it  requires  a certain 
knowledge  and  method  to  use  them  properly.  From 
my  own  experience,  therefore,  will  I give  explanations 
how  each  colour  should  be  used,  for  what  applies  to 
one  may  be  totally  different  in  another.  I shall, 
therefore,  commence  with — 

The  Ultramarine  Blue , 

Which  is  a metallic  colour  of  recent  invention,  and 
chiefly  manufactured  in  Germany.  The  best  and 
purest  is  prepared  in  France,  and  varies  considerably 
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in  price  and  quality.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial colours  in  illuminated  painting,  giving  tone  and 
life  to  the  whole,  and  forming  a strong  contrast 
against  any  other  bright  colour ; it  should,  however, 
not  be  too  predominant,  but  judiciously  introduced. 
It  is  manufactured  without  any  component  ingredient 
which  tends  to  affect  its  brightness,  or  its  brilliant 
depth.  In  combination  with  enamel  white  it  can  be 
tempered  to  any  shade,  resembling  the  pure  ultra- 
marine in  tint,  but  of  a brighter  and  less  greenish 
quality.  It  must  be  laid  on  very  evenly,  very  rapidly, 
and  after  once  being  painted  in  and  yet  moist,  a full 
brush  must  immediately  be  used,  to  let  an  additional 
quantity  freely  and  fully  drop  in ; when  dry,  it  will 
be  perfectly  even  and  equally  dispersed.  Gold, 
platina,  or  enamel  white , may  form  graceful  ornamen- 
tations over  it,  as  also  a deep  black,  which  forms  a 
rich  contrast  against  the  ultramarine ; particularly  if 
a bright  spot  of  orange  or  carnation,  such  as  a dot,  is 
introduced.  The  drawing  of  any  ornamentation  over 
it  should  be  done  very  finely,  and  with  the  finest 
brush,  so  as  to  look  delicate,  artistic,  and  studiously 
neat.  The  best  mode  of  shading  it  is  not  with  black, 
but  with  deep  carmine  and  a little  gum  arabic  in 
solution ; it  forms  an  intense  purple,  and  is  much 
more  effective  than  black. 
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Vermilion . 

The  vermilion,  which  at  all  times  is  difficult  to  obtain 
very  bright,  requires  to  be  laid  on  evenly  and  not  too 
thin ; it  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  before  the 
intended  space  be  completed,  otherwise  you  obtain  a 
sharp  edge.  The  brush  should  be  moderately  full, 
but  if  too  full,  it  will  cause  the  colour  to  run  towards 
one  point,  and  form  a dark  spot.  Once  is  sufficient 
to  go  over  with  the  brush,  if  carmine  ornamentations 
are  intended  to  embellish  it ; but  when  a bright  red 
only  is  intended,  it  would  be  better  to  paint  over 
twice,  always  taking  care  to  let  the  first  wash  dry 
first,  before  applying  the  colour  a second  time.  Car- 
mine should  always  be  used  to  shade  or  ornament  it, 
and  if  in  some  instances  a deeper  contrast  is  de- 
sirable, add  a little  burnt  carmine  to  it,  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  intensity  is  required.  Never  use 
black  to  effect  the  object. 

Emerald  Green 

Requires  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  vermilion, 
with  a little  more  care  in  washing  in  a second  time, 
since  that  colour  is  easily  displaced  by  the  second 
time  going  over  it,  which  would  give  it  an  uneven 
ppearance.  The  beauty  of  illuminated  drawing  is 
ready  increased  by  the  solid  and  even  appearance 
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of  the  colours.  If  used  faintly,  it  may  be  shaded 
and  ornamented  with  cobalt ; if  used  intensely, 
Hooker’s  green  may  be  more  effective ; mixed  with 
a little  cobalt,  it  forms  a bluish  green,  frequently 
introduced  in  drapery  in  the  old  missals.  It  is  a 
useful  and  effective  adjunct  in  scrollwork,  but  never 
use  it  for  the  painting  of  natural  leaves ; they  look 
then  as  if  cut  out  from  bright  green  paper,  instead  of 
representing  nature’s  variegated  ornaments. 

Cobalt  Blue 

Is  used  precisely  as  the  emerald  green.  A thin  and 
even  wash  is  most  essential  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
gradually  tinted  up  with  the  same  tint.  A good  deal 
of  patience  and  manipulation  is  necessary  to  smooth 
this  most  difficult  colour  into  obedience.  Young 
beginners  will  find  it  most  irksome  to  handle,  but  it 
forms  an  agreeable  variety  amidst  the  other  blues. 
It  looks  well  for  skies  in  tiny  landscapes,  and  may  be 
used  for  water,  if  copying  the  older  missals,  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  the  water  is  always  blue.  White 
ornamentations  are  used  over  it,  to  hide  any 
defects. 

Picrple 

Is  not  a permanent  colour,  but  being  in  combination 
with  another,  it  changes  to  a bluish  tint ; it  is  easily 
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applied,  and  very  useful  and  rich  in  contrast  with 
orange, silver,  or  light  colours  in  general.  This  colour 
has  been  much  esteemed,  as  preferable  to  the  made- 
purple  of  carmine  and  cobalt.  It  can  be  used  for 
backgrounds  if  intensely  laid  on,  two  or  three  times 
over  : it  has  almost  the  appearance  of  velvet,  and 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  every  shade,  and 
modified  with  a little  burnt  carmine  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  artist. 

Orange  Chrome 

Is  not  so  bright  as  the  red  lead,  but  is  permanent, 
and  will  not  turn  black.  I have  preserved  all  its 
brightness  that  was  possible  to  obtain,  and  have, 
therefore,  entirely  abandoned  the  more  seductive  red 
lead  : it  is  used  precisely  as  the  vermilion. 


Chrome  Yellow 

Requires  no  particular  treatment ; it  is  both  perma- 
nent and  bright.  We  place  it  in  the  box  to  be  occa- 
sionally used  for  illuminations,  where  an  opaque 
colour  is  desirable.  The  gamboge  can  be  used 
instead,  when  a transparent  colour  is  preferable,  and 
it  will,  in  combination  with  prussian  blue,  form 
beautiful  greens  for  foliage. 
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Carmine , plain,  burnt , and  purple , 

Is  one  of  the  most  useful  colours  in  illuminations  ; 
its  richness,  either  diluted  or  not,  gives  life  and 
brilliancy  to  the  surrounding  colours.  In  combina- 
tion with  enamel  white,  it  makes  a rich  pink ; with 
cobalt,  it  forms  a soft  lilac ; and  with  burnt  carmine, 
it  produces  a rich  brown,  and  invariably  adds  to  the 
general  effect.  Carmine  is  so  generally  useful,  so 
easily  applied,  that  the  artist  will  soon  discover  its 
inestimable  value. 


Hooker's  Green 

Is  equally  useful,  brilliant,  and  easily  applied.  It 
adds  intensity  in  the  shading  of  all  the  greens.  In 
combination  with  white,  a beautiful  middle  tint  is 
obtained,  and  may  be  used  for  ornamentations, 
scrollwork,  etc. 


Burnt  Sienna 

Is  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  shading  gold 
or  silver  (particularly  the  former),  intensified  with 
lamp-black.  It  is  used  in  figure-drawing  for  the  hair, 
eyebrows,  etc.  In  combination  with  burnt  carmine 
and  lamp-black,  it  forms  a rich  brown  for  back- 
grounds, and  touches  up  foliage  to  much  advantage. 
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lamp-black , 

For  its  intensity,  is  preferable  to  Indian  ink,  and 
is  very  effective  for  backgrounds.  To  add  to  its 
intensity,  you  may  mix  a little  gum  arabic  with  it, 
when  required  as  a shadow  on  the  same  colour. 


Middle  Tints , 

Or  opaque  colours,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  the  old  missals,  such  as  pink,  salmon,  gray, 
lilac,  pale  green,  primrose,  or  pale  blue,  are  severally 
produced,  by  the  addition  of  enamel  white  with  the 
following  colours : carmine,  vermilion,*  black,  cobalt 
and  carmine,  Hooker’s  green,  yellow  and  ultramarine, 
in  such  proportion  as  the  tint  requires  to  be  high  or 
faint ; but  care  must  be  taken  in  laying  these  on 
evenly  to  preserve  an  equal  surface,  which  is  easily 
displaced  by  going  over  it  a second  time. 


* A contemporary  has  asserted,  that  “vermilion”  and  “white” 
should  not  be  mixed;  he  says:  “The  vermilion  must  not  be 
mixed  with  white,  or  it  will  lose  its  brilliancy,  and  become  a 
colour  like  brickdust.”  I know  not  what  vermilion  or  white 
he  used  to  induce  him  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  but,  after  an 
experience  of  many  years,  I assert,  that  if  the  proper  illuminat- 
ing colours  are  used,  they  will,  in  combination,  form  that 
beautiful  “ salmon  tint ,”  so  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  old 
missals. 
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Enamel  White 

Forms  a distinguished  feature  in  illuminating ; its 
utility  for  various  objects  is  apparent;  a small  dot, 
the  size  of  a pin’s  point,  tells  on  the  blue,  red,  pink, 
or  lilac  with  most  delicate  effect.  It  adds,  also,  a 
brightness  to  the  gold  and  on  colours,  when  ju- 
diciously applied.  The  artist  can  extensively  avail 
himself  of  it,  and  may  modify  its  intensity  as  circum- 
stances require.  It  forms  a hard  enamel  over  the 
gold  size,  which  then  may  be  painted  over  with  gold 
or  silver  from  the  shell ; and  when  perfectly  dry,  may 
be  burnished  richly  over  with  the  agate,  and  forms  a 
bright  gold  or  silver  raised  ornament.  It  aids  him, 
also,  to  repair  any  damage  or  imperfection  which 
may  accidentally  occur;  and  its  general  utility  will 
soon  be  discoverable,  when  the  student  begins  to 
advance  in  the  art. 

With  respect  to  other  colours,  not  enumerated 
here,  they  may  be  used  as  occasion  requires;  and 
those  acquainted  with  water-colour  painting,  can 
apply  them  to  the  painting  of  flowers,  landscapes, 
miniatures,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  drawing- 
board.  The  delicacy  of  vellum,  however,  is  much 
better  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  painting  than  either 
ivory  or  paper;  I need  not  add,  that  the  most  pleasing 
and  the  highest  finished  drawing  may  be  successfully 
executed  on  it. 
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Platina  and  Silver. 

I have  adopted  platina,  or  aluminium,  in  preference 
to  silver,  since  the  two  former  retain  their  colour  per- 
manently, whilst  the  silver  generally  discolours  after 
two  or  three  weeks’  exposure  to  the  air.  Those  who 
prefer  the  more  brilliant  colour  of  bright  silver,  can, 
however,  use  it ; gently  washing  it  over  with  a soft 
new  brush  dipped  into  spirits  of  wine  (which,  when 
dry,  forms  a varnish  over  it),  thus  excluding  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  thereby  effectually  preventing  disco- 
loration. Care  should  be  taken  that  in  the  process 
the  silver  be  not  removed,  by  the  brush  being  too  dry 
or  too  roughly  used. 

Green  or  Yellow  Gold. 

The  application  of  the  green  gold  forms  also  a pleasing 
variety,  amidst  illuminations  of  yellow  or  matted  gold, 
and  gives  a richness  to  the  design,  entirely  unknown 
in  the  ancient  missals,  since  its  use  at  that  period  was 
not  discovered.  For  this  reason,  many  of  my  ortho- 
dox pupils  have  objected  to  use  it,  “ because  they  could 
not  find  it  in  the  ancient  manuscripts but  whilst  I 
would  encourage  the  study  and  close  imitation  of  the 
style  of  the  ancient  masters,  as  far  as  artistic  principles 
are  concerned,  I cannot  object  to  the  introduction  of 
any  improvement  in  effect,  which  modern  art  may 
suggest,  merely  on  the  ground  that  our  productions 
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should  be  slavishly  imitative  of  the  old  originals. 
For  this  reason,  I also  always  discourage  the  intro- 
duction of  quaint  and  grotesque  figures,  mis-shapen 
animals  and  monstrosities,  imaginary  flowers  or  fruits, 
which  never  had  existence,  and  which  merely  indicate 
a want  at  the  time  of  artistic  knowledge  of  the  real 
beauties  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of 
nature,  the  want  of  which  knowledge,  taught  them  to 
supply  us  with  the  defective  creations  of  their  un- 
tutored imaginations.  Of  these,  plenty  of  specimens 
are  found  in  the  earlier  productions  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries ; they  are,  however,  gradually  im- 
proved upon  in  the  later  productions.  I prefer, 
therefore,  the  pleasing  consistency  of  representing 
objects  of  accurate  design,  to  such  as,  at  the 
present  moment,  would  incur  the  ridicule  and  just 
censure  of  the  critic.  Very  little  observation  need 
be  made  in  the  use  of  either  gold,  silver,  or  platina, 
since  it  is  applied  easily  from  the  shell  with  a paint- 
brush and  clean  water  to  the  vellum,  and  can  be 
ornamented  or  burnished  with  the  agate  at  pleasure, 
or  be  painted  over  with  blue,  white,  or  red  scrollwork. 

The  Agate 

Is  used,  with  a little  practice,  to  great  advantage, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  beautiful  effects  on  the 
shell  gold.  A large  field  of  gold  would  look  rather 
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monotonous ; the  agate  is,  therefore,  employed  for 
engraving,  as  it  were,  little  ornaments  over  it,  of 
various  designs,  which  appear  in  bright  contrast  to 
the  dead  gold.  A steady  hand  is  required  to  make 
the  scrollwork  run  smoothly  and  freely ; a little  dot, 
or  a cluster  of  them,  a stalk  producing  little  flowers, 
and  an  indented  rose-leaf  or  vine-leaf,  with  its  ar- 
teries, can  also  successfully  be  produced.  It  were 
best,  however,  to  practise  this  on  a small  scale  first, 
before  progressing  with  the  drawing  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  I entirely  disagree  with  the  use,  under  any 
circumstances,  of  any  kind  of  imitation  or  liquid  gold, 
firstly,  because  its  permanency  is  quite  uncertain ; 
secondly,  it  is  too  coarse  and  brassy  in  appearance ; 
and  lastly,  the  agate  could  not  produce  the  delicate 
tracings  on  its  surface,  as  when  applied  to  the  real 
shell  gold. 


ON  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
COLOURS. 


HE  immense  variety  of  styles  adopted 
formerly  in  illuminations,  makes  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  classify  them  in 
this  little  volume;  and  I will,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  those  which  are  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  admired.  We  have  the 
transparent  border,  with  a profusion  of  scrollwork, 
foliage,  fruits,  flowers,  and  insects,  relieved  by  tre- 
foiled  ornamentations  in  raised  gold,  and  the  blank 
spaces  filled  up  with  black  filigree  work,  and  which  I 
perform  simply  with  the  lead  pencil*  The  colours  to  be 
arranged  in  such  borders  maybe  as  varied  as  possible, 
in  proportion  as  the  design  consists  of  small  and  nu- 
merous ornamentations.  The  contrast  and  variety 
cannot  here  be  too  profuse,  so  long  as  a good  contrast 
is  observed.  A predominance  of  too  much  blue,  or 
red,  or  green,  becomes  tiresome  to  the  eye ; and, 
therefore,  the  more  varied  tints  are  introduced  the 
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better.  Avoid,  above  all,  ugly  colours.  No  olive 
greens  or  bad  blues,  but  rich  and  decided  tints ; a 
deep  orange,  a bright  red,  a clear  purple  — against  a 
soft  pink,  a delicate  primrose,  or  a blushing  carnation ; 
a sky  blue  against  a deep  bronze,  or  chocolate  brown ; 
the  gold  between,  and  the  silver,  will  divide  the 
monotony  of  effects ; sameness  will  be  avoided,  and 
yet  unity  preserved.  The  same  rule  does  not  apply 
to  the  solid  border,  where  the  ornamentation  is 
formal  and  large,  and  conspicuously  relieved  by  a 
background  of  solid  gold  or  colour.  A profusion  of 
colours  then  would  resemble  the  harlequin’s  coat  of 
many  shreds  and  patches.  Simplicity,  to  my  mind,  is 
its  greatest  merit  and  recommendation.  I have  seen 
the  best  effects  produced  by  the  simplest  means,  and 
by  two  or  three  colours  only.  Much  depends  on 
taste,  everything  on  effect  and  sound  judgment ; and 
if,  in  such  class  of  design,  the  object  must  be  attained 
by  the  quantity  of  colours,  it  proves  the  poverty  of 
the  artist’s  resources. 

The  partially  solid  border,  which  is  a combination 
of  the  first  mentioned,  consisting  of  square,  or  undu- 
lated solid  bands,  with  transparent  background,  should, 
in  character  and  combination  of  colours,  be  also 
alike ; modified,  however,  by  the  consideration  of 
these  solid  spaces,  on  which  the  ornamentation  should 
be  simpler,  and  in  good  harmony  against  the  colour 
of  the  background.  These  backgrounds  are  in 
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various  tints — the  most  common  in  use  is  gold;  we 
have  also  crimson,  ultramarine,  purple,  and  not  un- 
frequently  black.  On  all  these,  the  taste  of  the  illu- 
minator is  called  in,  to  produce  a good  contrast  in 
the  arrangement  of  colours,  and  the  less  confused  by 
quantity  the  better. 

There  is  another  style  which  I have  adopted,  and 
which  scrupulous  antiquarians  would  not  designate 
as  being  strictly  legitimate,  in  which  the  arrangements 
and  a profusion  of  contrasting  colours,  is  allowable 
and  even  desirable.  I published  the  class  of  design 
I allude  to  in  the  ((  Victoria  Annual  of  1844,”  the 
originals  of  which  are  in  Her  Majesty’s  possession  — 
the  chief  attraction  consists  in  the  design  of  the 
initial  letter,  and  the  first  word  of  the  poem  or 
subject,  which  is  prominent  at  the  head  of  the 
drawing  enclosing  the  remaining  text  in  a small 
narrow  framework,  surrounded  more  or  less  by 
elaborate  scrolls,  arabesques,  medallions,  etc.,  avoid- 
ing always  known  and  accepted  mediaeval  ornamenta- 
tions from  the  old  missals  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  not  to  mix  the  different  styles  in  one  drawing. 
This  style  has  found  much  favour  with  modern 
artists,  on  account  of  its  graceful  effect,  the  absence 
of  conventional  stiffness,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
a composition  may  be  arranged.  Legitimists  do  not 
like  it  from  mere  affectation ; they  would  prefer  crude, 
ugly,  misshapen  ornamentation,  flat  and  unfinished, 
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as  long  as  they  resembled  an  antiquated  style.  For 
the  same  reason  they  object  to  green  gold,  or  agate 
ornamentations;  yet,  what  can  be  more  attractive, 
than  the  yellow  and  bright  green  gold  in  combination, 
enriched  by  the  artistic  engravings  of  the  agate? 
What  more  gorgeous  to  the  eye  than  a display  of 
graceful  curves  fantastically  interwoven,  enclosing 
highly-finished  medallions,  and  thrown  up  by  all  the 
effects  imagination  and  art  can  conjure  up  % Some  of 
these  specimens  may  be  seen  at  my  own  gallery,  and 
amongst  them  a rich  specimen  of  a chess  table  which 
figured  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  ’51,  and  which  oc- 
cupied me  two  years  in  painting.  There  are  numerous 
other  styles;  and  even  modern  art  illuminations  may 
be  multiplied  in  an  almost  infinite  variety ; but  the 
experience  in  such  as  are  above  alluded  to,  will  give 
sufficient  instruction,  and  regulate  a classical  and  per- 
fect taste,  under  whatever  circumstances  afterwards 
the  pupil  may  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  skill. 


ON  COMPOSITION. 


j HILST  the  student  may  profitably  em- 
ploy himself  in  attempting  minor  trifles 
— initials,  copies  of  anything  within 
his  reach,  or  his  own  ideas;  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  the  art,  it  is  requisite  to  employ 
a master  to  direct  his  taste  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  lead  him  on  step  by  step  to  perfection,  on  the 
other.  It  would  be  highly  essential  to  him  to  study 
the  ancient  missals,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
the  progress  the  art  has  made  in  various  countries  and 
in  different  ages.  It  is  a field  for  deep  research  and 
study,  to  note  the  different  styles  adopted  at  different 
epochs,  from  the  crude  development  of  art  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  to  the  refined  and  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  again  down  to  the  inferior 
and  flimsy  style  of  Louis  Quatorze.  It  is  from  the 
study  of  these,  that  his  own  ideas  will  be  developed 
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and  improved,  and  that  his  modern  notions  of  beauty 
and  effect  maybe  advantageously  thrown  in,  to  produce 
original  and  classical  productions,  abandoning  that 
which  is  absurd  and  meaningless,  and  substituting 
that  which  is  rational,  effective,  and  beautiful.  The 
pedantic  absurdity  of  retaining  any  class  of  ornamenta- 
tion, solely  because  it  was  used  in  the  early  ages  by 
our  ancestral  predecessors,  on  account  of  their  notions 
of  drawing  and  perspective  being  imperfect,  is  as 
rational,  as  it  would  be  for  the  vigorous  offspring  of  a 
lame  parent  to  use  crutches  and  insist  on  walking 
lamely ; and  whilst  we  may  justly  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  their  efforts  in  producing  the  historic  records  of 
their  skill,  we  may,  at  least,  elevate  our  taste  in  im- 
proving on  that  which  plainly  bears  the  stamp  of  their 
imperfections.  In  composing  a drawing,  the  student 
should  select  the  style  of  a certain  period,  to  which 
throughout  he  should  strictly  adhere,  as  the  adoption 
of  different  styles  in  the  same  drawing  is  both  incon- 
sistent, and  evinces  bad  taste ; to  mix  up  the  Gothic 
with  the  Louis  Quatorze,  or  the  Elizabethan  with  the 
Italian  style,  would  simply  be  absurd.  The  writing  of 
the  text,  the  initial  letters,  the  ornaments,  costume, 
armory,  etc.,  all  should  partake  of  the  corresponding 
period.  Illustrations  also  should  be  introduced  ac- 
cording to  the  subject,  and  the  ornamentations  be 
also  adapted  to,  and  harmonize  with,  the  whole. 
If,  for  instance,  it  was  determined  on  to  illuminate 
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the  Creed  or  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  pictures  might  be  in- 
troduced illustrative  of  the  lives  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles,  historical  and  pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
Christian  creed,  etc.  If  a secular  subject  from  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  or  Byron,  the  same  rule  should  be 
adopted.  The  “ Lines  on  a Skull  ” from  Byron  might 
happily  be  illustrated  with  emblems  of  mortality, 
whilst  the  numerous  episodes  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
immortal  pages  of  our  great  dramatist,  Shakespeare, 
furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  spring  of  truth  and 
beauty,  from  which  the  young  illuminator  may  draw  his 
subjects  for  illustration ; great  liberty  being  allowed  for 
embodying  the  imaginations  of  the  poet  with  his  own, 
and  affording  ample  opportunities  and  material  for 
the  exercise  of  his  inventive  powers  as  an  illustrator, 
thereby  evincing  a decided  stamp  of  reflective  genius. 
Above  all,  never  attempt  to  illustrate  a common-place 
subject,  or  defective  and  puerile  poetry;  it  is  not 
worth  the  pains  of  a single  daub  of  colour. 

In  arranging  a subject  for  illumination,  I should 
first  draw  my  attention  to  the  initial  letter  at  the  head 
of  the  text.  There  are  thousands  of  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum;  and  many  publications  of  alphabets 
are  in  existence,  very  useful  for  the  beginner ; these 
may  be  varied,  or  strictly  copied  at  pleasure.*  Colours 

* I have  prepared  a variety  of  drawings  of  initial  letters,  and 
classical  borders  both  on  vellum  and  cardboard,  with  accom- 
panying outlines  of  the  same,  very  faintly  lithographed,  on  super- 
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may  be  changed,  scrolls  or  foliage  altered,  taking  care 
that  alterations  are  judiciously  made,  and  really  im- 
prove the  general  effect.  The  initial  letter  being 
settled  on  (which  should,  if  possible,  in  some  manner 
bear  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem  or  episode), 
I would  recommend  next,  to  write  the  text  in  old 
English,  or  Church  Text,  each  line  being  ruled-in 
equi-distant,  and  the  capitals  left  blank,  to  be  painted 
in  afterwards;  and  where  a word  at  the  end  of  a 
line  is  so  short  as  not  to  fill  up  close  to  the  margin, 
let  the  space  be  filled  up  with  a small  ornament 
in  some  colour ; where  a word  is  to  be  prominent, 
write  it  in  gold,  or  red,  or  a different  colour  to 
the  general  body  of  the  text ; when  the  writing 
is  completed,  I would  arrange  the  border,  one  side 
of  which  may  be  double  the  width  of  the  other, 

fine  drawing-boards  which  may  be  purchased  for  a trifling  ex- 
pense at  most  art  repositories  and  booksellers.  The  illuminations 
may  also  be  purchased, , or  are  lent  on  hire , for  the  purposes  of 
copying.  These  are  executed  under  my  direction  and  superin- 
tendence, by  my  numerous  pupils,  who  now  follow  out  the  art 
as  a lucrative  profession.  As  the  student  will  obtain  better  and 
more  accurate  ideas  of  copying  from  drawings  than  from  prints , 
I have,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  of  my  friends,  adopted  this 
plan  of  supplying  the  amateur  artist  with  an  illuminated  copy, 
and  its  outline,  which  he  may  easily  fill  up,  according  to  his  own 
taste,  or  strictly  follow  the  original:  the  encouragement  this 
suggestion  has  received  from  the  public  has  tended  to  confer 
a great  boon  on  a worthy  class  of  female  artists,  who  have 
been  zealous  and  successful  in  a beautiful  branch  of  female 
accomplishment. 
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the  bottom  also  wider  than  the  top ; if  pictures  are 
to  be  introduced,  sketch  out  a proper  framework  first, 
for  their  reception.  These  arrangements  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  drawing ; scrollwork  may  then  be 
introduced,  beginning  at  some  corner,  or  springing 
from  the  framework  of  the  intended  picture ; when 
that  is  nicely  arranged,  the  same  scroll  might  be  re- 
peated, upwards  or  sideways  by  transferring  the 
tracings ; the  intervening  spaces,  if  too  naked,  can  be 
filled  up  with  flowers,  taking  care  that,  in  the  reduction 
of  the  size  of  the  flowers,  they  each  shall  preserve  a 
relative  proportion  to  the  other,  equal  to  the  scale  to 
which' they  are  reduced;  this  is  very  essential.  If 
any  insects  are  introduced,  this  rule  should  also  be 
observed.  It  would  look  very  ridiculous  that  a but- 
terfly, fluttering  over  a rose,  should  be  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  rose  itself,  or  that  a caterpillar  should 
assume  the  size  of  a conger  eel  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  a heart’s  ease  introduced  in  the  same  drawing; 
one’s  natural  judgment  will  suggest  such  faults  as  ab- 
surd, and  they  should  be  avoided.  If  the  border  is 
to  remain  transparent,  lighter  ornamentations  may  be 
introduced  to  fill  up  the  blanks;  and  finally,  all  the 
white  parts  may  be  covered  by  thousands  of  little 
dots,  in  colour  and  gold,  taking  care  that  in  size  and 
distance  they  are  all  alike;  this  last  process  can  be 
effected  either  with  the  brush  or  fine  steel  pen,  as  best 
suited  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil ; if  it  should  be  de- 
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termined  on  to  fill  up  the  blanks  with  a solid  back- 
ground of  gold,  the  spaces  need  not  be  crowded  too 
profusely  with  small  details,  since  the  filling  up  of  the 
gold  would  become  tedious.  If  solid,  a white  line  of 
equal  distance  may  be  preserved  round  every  object 
in  the  border:  these  lines  should  be  drawn  round 
carefully  first  (not  too  wide),  and  afterwards  filled  up 
solid.  This  white  edging  forms  a very  soft  and 
pleasing  appearance  in  the  drawing.  If  the  gold  is 
closely  to  fill  up  against  the  scroll  or  flowers,  you  may 
throw  a strong  shadow  under  it  on  the  gold,  by  which 
means  the  ornaments  will  appear  to  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  and  be  very  effective,  taking  care  that  the 
shadows  are  properly  thrown  on,  and  always  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of  drawing.*  The  solid 
part,  instead  of  gold  or  silver,  may  also  be  made  of  a 
light  tint,  such  as  a pink,  or  light  blue,  or  deep  purple, 
or  even  black;  in  which  case  the  same  colours  in 

* Some  eminent  writer  on  “ ornamental  art”  strongly  objects 
to  introduce  “casting  shadows”  in  ornamentations,  or  in  other 
words  bringing  out  objects  in  “relief,” — he  argues,  with  some 
apparent  plausibility,  that  if  treading  on  a carpet,  where  flowers 
or  scrollwork  were  introduced,  he  should  be  afraid  of  crushing 
the  flowers,  or  stumbling  over  the  ornamentations.  I know  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  pedantry  of  modern  philosophy  on 
art,  or  the  actual  beauty  displayed  in  the  “ Old  Missals,”  in 
which  these  charming  “casting  shadows”  present  such  bewitching 
reality  to  the  imagination.  I leave  the  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  untutored  beholder,  without  venturing  on  any  theory  of 
my  own. 
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deeper  tint,  with  solution  of  gum  arabic  may  be  used 
this  will  throw  up  the  shadow  more  perfectly ; the 
solid  parts  should  then  be  scrolled  over  with  close 
and  fine  ornamentations  of  permanent  white  or  gold 
on  the  black  background.  As  the  varieties  of  effect 
are  so  very  numerous,  I think  it  best  to  leave  the 
judgment  of  the  pupil  unfettered,  to  suggest  the 
varieties  himself,  or  to  consult  the  various  specimens 
in  the  manuscript  room  of  the  British  Museum.  A 
very  effective  mode  of  painting  pictorial  illustrations 
(known  by  the  name  of  Cameo  painting)  may  also  be 
resorted  to,  viz.,  to  draw  a subject  for  illustration  or  a 
group  of  figures,  all  in  one  colour,  including  the  back- 
ground, say  blue,  the  outlines  are  given  on  the  side 
where  the  light  falls,  in  gold;  on  the  shaded  side,  with 
a deeper  blue,  the  lights  are  gradually  tinted  over 
with  gold,  and  the  shadows  shaded  in  with  darker 
blue.  This  mode  of  introducing  pictures  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  Italian  missals  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries ; and  I have  seen  them  executed 
in  every  colour,  with  very  good  effect. 


ON  PREPARING  THE  VELLUM. 

HE  vellum  (which  should  be  the  best 
Italian,  and  prepared  from  the  kid), 
is  of  peculiarly  fine  and  white  texture, 
different  from  parchment  both  in  sub- 
stance and  quality.  I import  it  myself,  and 
previously  prepare  it  for  the  artist,  so  that  both 
sides  are  equally  good  to  receive  the  drawing  upon. 
Yet  there  is  always  a preferable  side,  which  can 
easily  be  distinguished  : it  is  in  reality  the  inside  of 
the  skin,  and  has  the  smoothest  appearance.  The 
price  varies,  according  to  the  size,  from  ios.  to  3/. 
the  skin.  Parchment  of  course  is  much  cheaper, 
and  English  vellum  may  also  be  had,  but  it  does  not 
possess  the  beautiful  and  even  quality  of  Italian,  To 
prepare  it  for  drawing,  it  should  be  stretched  on  a 
board  made  of  good  deal ; the  vellum  should  be  cut 
larger  all  round  than  the  board,  by  about  its  thick- 
ness (three-quarters  of  an  inch),  and  sponged  with  a 
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perfectly  clean  sponge  and  water,  on  the  side  only 
which  is  to  lay  against  the  board.  When  moderately 
soaked,  it  should  be  laid  between  a fresh  mangled 
napkin  for  about  five  minutes,  to  let  the  vellum  get 
an  equal  moisture ; the  board  is  then  placed  on  the 
top,  and  the  two  corresponding  sides  are  tightly 
folded  over,  and  resting  it  on  the  side,  you  begin  to 
nail  from  the  centre,  with  small  gimp-pins,  till  one 
side  is  completed,  each  pin  to  be  about  one  inch  and 
a half  apart.  You  then  do  the  same  operation  on 
the  other  side,  previously  stretching  it  slightly  and 
evenly  with  the  hand,  and  then  again  fixing  the  pin 
from  .the  centre  till  the  second  side  be  completed. 
You  then  again  lay  the  board  flat  on  the  napkin,  and 
fold  the  two  ends  over  as  before,  and  complete  the 
stretching  of  the  vellum  in  a similar  manner.  You 
will  then  have  only  the  back  of  the  drawing-board 
uncovered  by  the  vellum.  Let  it  gradually  dry,  when 
it  will  lie  perfectly  smooth  and  unwrinkled ; and  it 
is  then  ready  to  work  upon. 


ON  TRACING  AND  TRANSFERRING. 


F a copy  is  to  be  made  of  any  illu- 
mination, the  easiest  mode  is  by  affixing 
a piece  of  French  tracing  paper  on  the 
back  of  the  drawing,,  and  throwing  it 
over  the  front  ; begin  with  a fine-pointed  hhh 
pencil,  to  draw  an  accurate  outline  of  the  whole, 
thin,  pale  and  delicate.  Above  all  things,  be  cor- 
rect; do  not  trace  more  than  is  necessary  for 
your  object,  and  avoid  details,  which  may  easier  be 
put  in  by  the  eye.  Too  much  tracing  often  confuses. 
The  upper  and  inner  line  of  the  hair,  the  eyebrows 
the  line  of  the  nose,  the  upper  line  of  each  eyelid, 
the  central  line  of  the  mouth,  and  the  contour  of 
the  cheek  and  chin,  is  sufficient  to  give  a correct 
tracing  of  a face  ; if  you  trace  more,  in  retracing 
it  you  will  get  confused.  With  ornamentations  the 
same  rule  applies  ; trace  only  as  much  as  will 
secure  your  object.  When  your  tracing  is  com- 
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plete,  unfasten  it,  and  attach  it  by  two  spots  of 
gum  to  the  back  of  the  drawing-board  or  vellum 
prepared  to  receive  it,  and  placing  the  red  prepared 
paper  between  it  (with  the  prepared  side  towards 
the  board  or  vellum),  you  trace  over  it  with  the 
same  pencil  (using  a little  pressure),  and  you  then 
obtain  a fine,  thin,  delicate  and  faint  red  tracing 
on  the  vellum.  In  this  operation,  in  order  to 
work  cleanly,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed. 
You  should  use  a fine  hhh  sharp-pointed  pencil; 
you  should  not  press  hard  to  make  the  transfer  too 
red,  nor  should  your  pencil-tracing  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  otherwise  than  light ; it  becomes  deeper 
when  the  pencil  goes  over  it  a second  time,  which 
avoids  the  necessity  of  lifting  up  the  paper,  to 
ascertain  where  you  have  or  have  not  been  over. 
A good,  correct  and  delicate  transfer  makes  it  plea- 
surable to  paint ; a coarse  deep  red  one  gives  the 
artist  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  drawing 
in  this  case  will  always  look  smeared  and  dirty, 
which  with  a little  attention  can  easily  be  avoided. 
As  the  prepared  red  paper  cannot  always  be  easily 
obtained,  it  is  much  easier  to  prepare  it  yourself, 
which  is  done  as  follows  : Purchase  at  the  chemist’s 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  red  French  chalk , scrape 
some  with  a table-knife  on  the  thinnest  white  writing 
paper  you  may  have  handy,  and  with  a piece  of 
wadding  rub  it  equally  over  the  surface,  taking  care 
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that  the  other  side  is  kept  perfectly  clean  ; no  grease 
or  water  should  be  used  in  this  operation,  and  if 
blacklead  is  used  instead,  you  will  of  course  obtain 
a pencil  tracing  if  preferred. 


ON  RAISED  GOLD  ORNAMENT- 
ATIONS. 

HE  raised  gold  ornaments,  which  form 
so  brilliant  a relief,  amidst  the  gaiety 
and  contrast  of  well-arranged  colours, 
and  matted  gold,  are  subjects  which 
require  a great  deal  of  practice ; their  use,  therefore, 
should  be  sparing  at  first,  on  account  of  their  diffi- 
culty, and  they  should  always  be  introduced  with  great 
judgment,  since  a profusion  of  bright  ornamentations 
distracts  the  eye  from  the  main  subject,  and  becomes 
extremely  vulgar,  resembling  much  that  ginger-bread 
appearance  of  the  French  class  of  tinsel  and  empti- 
ness ; whilst  a moderate  use  of  them,  here  and  there, 
enriches  the  drawing,  without  their  effect  becoming 
tiresome  and  destructive  to  the  general  beauties  of 
the  drawing  itself.  They  should,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  small  raised  dots,  or  tre-foiled  leaves  only,  a line 
to  form  a bright  shadow  on  the  dead  gold,  or  the 
arteries  on  a leaf  of  green  gold.  They  may  also  form 
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a circle  round  a gem  of  ruby  or  emerald,  representing 
*the  setting  or  mounting  of  real  gold,  and  such  other 
trifles  as  the  subject  may  require.  Water  gold-size, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  these  raised  ornaments, 
is  well  calculated  to  effect  this.  The  brown  paste 
contained  in  the  little  vessel  is  used  in  a similar 
manner  as  a cake  of  water-colour,  wetting  it  with  a 
sable  brush,  till  of  sufficient  consistency,  and  painting 
with  it  the  desired  ornament,  and  raising  it  by  dropping 
freely  sufficient  paste  on  it,  which,  by  its  own  gravity, 
will  be  properly  rounded  off,  and  becomes,  when 
properly  set,  fit  to  receive  the  gold  leaf.  It  stands 
then  raised  on  the  vellum,  and  may  be  increased  ad 
libitum , by  dropping  more  and  more  on  it  till  suf- 
ficiently high.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  at  furthest, 
when  sufficiently  set,  cut  a piece  of  gold  leaf  (always 
a trifle  larger  than  the  object),  and  previously  slightly 
breathing  on  it,  with  the  warm  breath,  place  the  cut 
gold  leaf  on  it,  either  with  the  point  of  a brush,  or 
clean  scissors,  or  a pair  of  steel  tongs  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  gold,  being  placed  on  the  top,  should 
receive  the  warm  breath  again,  and  immediately  it 
will  adhere  firmly  to  the  moistened  matter  : leave  it 
there  for  about  one  hour,  when  it  will  be  properly 
hardened;  after  which,  with  a soft  clean  piece  of 
wadding,  rub  it  over,  and  the  superfluous  parts  will 
loosen  easily,  while  those  intended  to  be  gilded  will 
remain.  Should  any  part  be  imperfect,  apply  the 
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paste  again  as  before  over  the  imperfect  part,  going 
through  the  same  process  till  complete.  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  occur  when  the  pupil  acquires  sufficient 
experience  of  the  material  with  which  he  has  to  work. 
Another  mode  of  raised  gilding,  and  one  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  more  expeditious  and  less  troublesome, 
is  effected  by  my  “ Liquid  Gold  Cement,”  which  is 
used  in  a similar  manner  as  the  “ Enamel  White,” 
and  is  partly  composed  of  the  same  material,  with 
some  slight  addition.  You  dip  the  brush  in  the 
bottle,  and  use  it  rather  thinly  at  first,  whilst  de- 
lineating the  ornamentation,  and  afterwards  drop  on 
it  (whilst  wet)  as  much  of  the  same  as  solid  as  the 
brush  will  thus  hold,  till  sufficiently  raised  ; in  about 
half  an  hour,  being  properly  set,  paint  over  it,  in 
either  colour,  gold  or  silver,  and  when  quite  dry  and 
hard,  let  the  same  be  burnished  over  gently  with  the 
crooked  agate,  and  the  ornament  will  stand  brightly 
out  in  the  drawing;  this  mode  I much  prefer  to 
the  former.  There  is  still  another  and  better  method, 
which  I make  use  of  in  large  and  elaborate  work,  but 
which  I only  can  communicate  to  my  pupils  person- 
ally, as  it  is  a process  that  cannot  possibly  be 
imparted  in  any  other  manner  than  by  personal 
superintendence  and  demonstration. 


CONCLUSION. 

AYING  given  a detailed  explanation  of 
the  mechanical  means  to  be  employed, 
sufficient  for  the  student  to  practise 
the  “ beautiful  art  of  missal  painting,” 
permit  me  to  add  a few  words  in  conclusion,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  thought  superfluous.  Deeming  it 
essential  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible  in  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  I have  not  left  a single  subject  un- 
noticed, which  requires  the  attention  of  the  learner. 
The  illustrations  I have  been  enabled  to  give  are 
merely  explanatory,  but  sufficient  to  help  the  pupil, 
with  some  of  the  leading  features  observable  in  the 
illuminations  of  the  middle  ages.  For  the  purposes 
of  research,  no  other  than  the  very  originals  ought  to 
be  consulted,  which  lie  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
to  examine,  at  the  British  Museum . In  that  splendid 
collection  quite  sufficient  store  will  be  found  to  furnish 
the  student  with  ample  means  of  research,  without 
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the  necessity  of  travelling  on  the  continent,  though, 
no  doubt,  a great  many  gems  of  art  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Vatican,  or  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  But 
in  a collection  so  extensive  as  that  in  our  own  national 
Museum,  or  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we 
can  find  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and 
ardent  lover  of  art.  It  is  essential  for  the  student  to 
study  originals;  and  I have  made  it  a practice  to  ac- 
company my  pupils  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  to  the 
manuscript  rooms,  during  their  course  of  instruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  to  what  to  him 
or  her  is  essential  to  know,  and  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  such  extracts  as  afterwards  may 
usefully  avail.  They  then  can  note  down  the  progress 
of  art  from  age  to  age,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  decorative  improvement,  progressive  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization ; yet,  strange  to  say,  though 
our  own  age  claims  to  have  reached  that,  in  an 
eminent  degree ; the  decorative  art,  as  indeed  arts  in 
general,  have  not  progressed  in  the  same  proportion ; 
how  to  account  for  this,  is,  not  that  art  has  arrived 
at  its  climax  of  excellence;  but  that  most  of  its 
followers  of  the  present  age  have  contented  them- 
selves by  strictly  admiring  and  copying  the  mediaeval 
artist,  instead  of  exerting  their  own  powers  to  excel 
him. 

Our  age  is  too  utilitarian.  The  artist  now  merely 
toils  to  live;  while,  formerly,  his  ambition  took  a higher 
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flight;  for  then  he  laboured  for  fame  and  for  posterity . 
The  artist,  however,  who  does  not  solely  paint  for 
gain,  and  who,  from  circumstances,  is  happily  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  poverty,  should  strive  to  excel 
his  predecessors.  There  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment; modern  inventions  have  sprung  up;  mechanical 
improvements  have  advanced ; new  and  interesting 
objects  of  natural  productions  have  been  brought 
within  his  reach,  from  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
habitable  globe,  to  enrich  the  resources  of  his  inven- 
tive powers,  unknown  to  the  antiquated  monastic 
scribes,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much.  Our  advantages 
over  them  are  obvious.  Why,  then,  should  we  not 
excel  them  1 Let  it  not  be  considered  that  this  art  is 
a mere  mechanical  amusement;  a mere  ingenious 
contrivance ; a daub  of  colours  and  gold  — showy, 
flimsy,  and  unmeaning.  Though  much  of  that  exists 
in  our  modern  decorations,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
they  should  not  partake  of  that  character;  a little 
taste,  a little  poetry,  gracefulness,  order,  and  some 
display  of  general  knowledge,  of  artistic  combinations 
and  principles,  cannot  fail  to  make  our  productions 
more  valued  and  valuable.  Give  a tinge  of  some 
originality, — display  an  attempt  of  your  own  inventive 
powers,  based  upon  acknowledged  principles  of  beauty 
and  effect,  and  your  productions  will  soon  reach  an 
eminence  of  which  Art  is  ever  capable  ! Though  the 
age  of  romance  and  chivalry  has  gone  by,  and  we 
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live  now,  strictly  speaking,  in  that  of  sober  reality, 
our  artistic  productions  may  at  least  show  that  such 
things  have  been,  and  may  happily  awaken  a dream 
of  what  life  once  was.  The  study  of  combination  and 
contrast  of  colours,  affords  him  ample  means  to  exer- 
cise his  taste ; and  the  eye  becomes  instinctively 
capable  of  discerning  that  which  is  graceful  and 
beautiful,  and  that  which  is  not.  But  his  task  is 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  painter,  inasmuch  as  the 
constant  demand  for  new  ideas  and  effects,  is  a 
continual  drain  upon  his  inventive  powers;  the  more 
these  are  exercised,  the  more  original  his  productions, 
and  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  his  excelling  the 
mediaeval  artists. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  the  art 
of  illuminating  has  been  newly  revived ; it  has 
slumbered  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  total  oblivion. 
I do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  an  old  missal  in 
my  younger  days;  so  little  was  it  considered  of  import- 
ance to  the  artist ; yet  what  a store  of  information 
may  be  obtained  from  them  ! What  illustrations  do 
they  furnish  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  and 
of  civilization  ! What  light  do  they  throw  on  the 
manners,  customs,  and  morals  of  bygone  ages ! 
What  links  do  they  form  in  the  gap  of  historical 
events,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  left  in  dark- 
ness for  ever  1 There  is  scarcely  a page,  but  on 
which  you  may  trace  some  interesting  event  connected 
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with  the  history  of  the  period,  its  arts,  its  husbandry, 
its  revels,  its  glories,  or  its  shame  ! 

The  application  of  lithography  for  purposes  of 
coloured  printing  or  chromo-lithography  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  has  done  much  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  artist  and  the  lovers  of  art  to  the  treasures 
mouldering  in  our  libraries  and  museums ; by  its  aid 
we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  copies  and  specimens 
of  illuminated  printing,  almost  perfect  facsimiles  of 
the  originals.  It  has  stimulated  the  artist  to  pursue 
a new  track  for  his  operations ; it  has  infused  a cor- 
responding taste  in  the  public  mind  for  ornamental 
improvement,  which  ha*s  manifested  itself  in  every 
branch  of  manufacture.  The  interior  decorations  of 
the  House  of  Lords  afford  a striking  proof.  A 
century  ago,  when  pigtails  and  cocked  hats  were  the 
fashion,  such  a gorgeous  display  of  ornamental  gran- 
deur would  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  suggested. 

The  religious  associations  which  suggest  themselves 
in  the  study  of  the  old  missals,  is  an  element  which 
has  proved  itself  sufficiently  powerful  to  our  present 
generation,  as  to  induce  a spirit  for  its  revival.  The 
English  as  a nation  (to  its  credit  be  it  said)  is  a truly 
religious  one.  As  a sacred  art,  then,  it  is  alike  recon- 
cilable with  their  devotional  habits  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  indefatigable  industry  on  the  other,  not 
to  begrudge  some  spare  time,  to  its  alluring  attractive- 
ness. English  ladies,  of  the  highest  rank  even,  have 
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each  of  their  hours  apportioned  out  to  some  useful 
object.  This  art  now  takes  a distinguished  place 
amongst  them,  and  claims  a great  share  of  their  so- 
licitude, as  it  affords  them  calm  and  sacred  thoughts 
to  dwell  upon,  and  ways  that  may  be  described,  in  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  as  “ways  of  pleasantness 
and  paths  of  peace,”  and  that,  which  is  anything 
but  frivolous  or  worldly  — divested  from  the  pic- 
torial and  symbolical  emblems  of  the  Romish  Church 
— the  art  has  enough  left  of  holy  associations,  to 
make  it  harmonise  with  the  feelings  of  the  Protestant 
profession  of  faith  without  being  offensive.  Those 
possessed  of  sterner  religious  scruples  can  fly  to  the 
secular  illustration  of  the  poets.  Our  literature,  so 
rich  and  so  eminently  descriptive,  opens  a wide  field 
for  the  followers  of  this  art  to  indulge  in,  thus  creating 
another  field  for  the  artist’s  genius  equally  imagina- 
tive and  interesting.  Tennyson’s,  Longfellow’s,  or 
Moore’s  pages  are  abundantly  fertile  in  images  of 
beauty,  to  single  them  out  as  fittest  for  the  modern 
illuminator.  All  that  is  required  (for  the  interest  of 
the  art)  is  the  formation  of  a good  school  The  Il- 
luminating Art  Union  of  London  has  made  a 
laudable  attempt  to  establish  this  ; its  annual  exhi- 
bition opens  the  door  and  invites  the  public  to 
co-operate,  not  so  much  by  pecuniary  support  as  by 
the  aid  of  their  contributions.  Those  who  have  the 
ability,  and  have  already  gained  their  laurels,  should 
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set  the  example  ; it  will  add  much  to  their  popularity , 
and  not  diminish  one  jot  of  that  fame  their  talents 
have  already  achieved.  True  art  should  not  be 
selfish.  Monopoly  in  art,  as  in  corn,  affects  the  food 
for  the  mind,  as  in  the  latter,  it  affects  that  of  the 
body.  That  society,  happily,  is  not  exclusive.  Though 
supported  by  the  highest  in  the  land,  it  co-operates 
with  the  humblest  in  one  common  labour  and  one 
common  object.  Rank  is  forgotten,  so  long  as  their 
association  with  their  fellow-labourers  tends  to  hu- 
manize the  masses,  which,  through  the  means  of  a 
sacred  art , is  so  easily  effected.  That  its  labours  may 
be  successful,  that  its  hopes  may  be  realized,  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  its  promoters,  and  their  perse- 
vering exertions,  are  ample  guarantees  that  the  interest 
of  those  sanguine  in  its  success  is  amply  secured. 


ON  OUTLINES. 

n my  first  edition,  in  1850,1  suggested  the 
publication  of  classical  outline  borders, 
which  I only  carried  out  in  1856,  when 
my  second  edition  made  its  appear- 
ance ; the  first  part  of  six  outlines,  royal  quarto, 
was  then  produced  to  try  how  far  the  public  would 
appreciate  their  usefulness.  The  first  attempt  proved 
a decided  failure;  they  remained  unsold,  because 
the  uninitiated  did  not  know  how  to  apply  them, 
having  no  model  for  their  guidance.  I then  tried 
them  with  a small  fragment,  illuminated-in  by  hand, 
which,  in  all  cases,  forms  a complete  key  as  to  the 
effect  intended  to  be  produced  in  the  whole  remain- 
ing border.  This  met  with  a decided  success  ; the 
public  eagerly  purchased  these  partially  illuminated 
outlines;  and  very  seldom  any  plain  subjects  after- 
wards were  asked  for.  The  demand  has  ever  since 
become  so  extensive,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred 
different  subjects  have  been  published,  some  forming 
complete  works  in  themselves,  such  as  the  119th 
Psalm  (twenty-four  subjects)  published  by  Messrs. 
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Longman  and  Co. ; and  its  companion,  the  “ Sermon 
on  the  Mount/’  the  Beatitudes,  etc.,  on  the  illu- 
mination of  which  a large  staff  of  lady  artists  is 
always  employed.  My  most  anxious  care  was  then 
directed  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects , but  above  all 
in  the  selection  of  the  designs  themselves.  If,  by  an 
extensive  sale,  I found  myself  amply  rewarded,  I 
conscientiously  felt  also  the  importance,  that  the 
public  should  receive  none  but  choice  and  classical 
models,  from  which  they  could  study  with  advantage. 
I was  less  ambitious  to  furnish  them  with  original 
ideas  of  my  own,  than  to  illustrate  those  various 
styles  and  periods  of  art,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  general  improvement,  and  were  likely 
to  cause  a more  healthy  taste  in  the  beginner.  I 
therefore  carefully  selected  models  from  the  best 
specimens  in  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Brussels,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Amsterdam,  besides  those  to  be  found  in 
our  own  Museum,  and  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford, 
and  which,  with  important  alterations,  I found  adapt- 
able for  my  object.  I attempted  to  illustrate  subjects 
from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  century — from  the 
Byzantine , Anglo-Saxon , Flemish  and  Italian  schools , 
which  should  form  a complete  grammar  of  orna- 
mental art,  from  which  the  student  might  learn 
something  better  than  to  daub  in  a worthless  or  a 
meaningless  design.  I abandoned  all  pictorial  illus- 
trations (in  the  sacred  subjects  at  all  events)  which 
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could  in  the  slightest  degree  be  considered  as  sec- 
tarian, or  partaking  of  partiality  for  any  particular 
religious  denomination  ; all  my  aim  was  directed,  that 
the  ornamental  border  should  be  applicable  to  the 
subject  and  highly  artistic,  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
and  usefully  instructive.  To  pervert  the  taste,  then, 
by  producing  decidedly  ill-conceived  ideas,  in  the 
shape  of  outlines,  which  any  sign-painter  might 
produce  with  equally  good  success,  I conscientiously 
opposed.  As  a stepping-stone  towards  achieving 
better  things  my  method  only  is  defensible,  as  an  attempt 
to  awaken  the  taste  of  the  beginner,  which  after- 
wards may  tend  to  develop  originality  in  him ; how 
inexcusable,  then,  to  place  rubbish  in  his  hand  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  gain.  I am  sorry  my  unscru- 
pulous imitators  are  differing  from  me ; and  I am 
more  sorry  that  a man,  whose  genius  as  an  illu- 
minator is  of  European  repute,  should  have  been 
found  really  capable  to  endorse  with  his  authoritative 
approval,  the  worthless  productions  of  a trading  pub- 
lisher as  “ most  useful  models,”  and  insert  that  state- 
ment in  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  on 
the  art  of  illuminating  hitherto  published.  To  put 
the  public  on  its  guard,  both  as  to  the  malproductions 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  opinions  thus  promul- 
gated with  so  much  appearance  of  honest  “ criticism,” 
and  industriously  paraded  forth  in  the  trade-lists  of 
the  speculative  publisher,  has  been  my  principal 
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motive  for  introducing  this  subject  into  the  present 
volume ; as  I feel  too  much  interest  in  the  pursuit, 
not  to  denounce  the  worthlessness  of  these  publica- 
tions, which  can  only  tend  to  injure  a beautiful  art. 
I introduced  my  outlines  with  the  deliberate  object 
of  directing  the  taste  towards  the  development  of  a 
highly  pleasing  and  instructive  accomplishment,  the 
interest  of  which  is  daily  gaining  ground  with  the 
public,  and  to  lessen  the  difficulties  which  surround 
the  illuminator  as  much  as  possible ; for  this  purpose 
I took  away  from  him  the  responsibility  of  forming 
his  design,  for  which  his  inexperience  was  not  fitted. 
I left  him  enough  to  do,  in  arranging  his  colours  and 
producing  his  effects.  It  was  only  when  the  outline 
was  illuminated,  that  he  could  appreciate  the  beau- 
ties of  the  design ; and  it  is  from  that  appreciation, 
that  his  own  ideas  would  become  sufficiently  matured 
to  invent  one  of  his  own.  The  effect  of  this  truism 
was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  fact,  that  one  of  my 
distinguished  lady  pupils,  who  for  a year  had  practised 
on  these  examples,  was  successful  enough  this  year  to 
carry  away  the  “ first  prize  ” for  the  best  original 
design  of  the  “ Beatitudes,”  awarded  to  her  by  the 
Illuminating  Art  Union  of  London;  on  the 
merits  of  which  Messrs.  Owen  Jones  and  H.  Noel 
Humphries  gave  their  valuable  decision.  Had  she 
studied  from  modern  and  mea?iingless  models , her 
beautiful  Italian  border  would  never  have  been  the  residt . 
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LIST  OF  COLOURS. 

The  following  colours  I have  selected  as  the  most 
necessary,  and  which  may  constitute  a sufficient  as- 
sortment for  the  artist : — 

Yellow  . Pale  Chrome,  Orange  Chrome,  Gam- 


Greens  . 

boge,  and  occasionally  good  Cad- 
mium. 

Hooker’s,  and  Emerald. 

Red  . . 

Orange  Vermilion,  and  pure  Scarlet. 

Madders  . 

Rose  and  Pink  Madders. 

Carmines. 

Carmine,  Burnt  Carmine,  and  Purple 
Carmine. 

Browns  . 

Burnt  Sienna,  Vandyke  Brown,  Dra- 
gon’s Blood,  Yellow  Ochre. 

Blues  . . 

Cobalt,  French  Ultra,  Prussian  Blue. 

Black  . . 

Lamp-black. 

White.  . 

E?iamel  White  only. 

Moist  Colours  for  Flowers  and  Fruits.— 
Hooker’s  Green,  Emerald,  Purple,  Carmine, 
Burnt  Carmine,  Crimson  Lake ; and  one 
or  two  more  may  be  added,  if  occasion 
requires. 


APPENDIX. 

PLATE  I. 

Fig.  i, 

THIN  border,  very  frequently  used  in  illuminating 
by  the  Italians  ; consisting  of  small  blue  and  pink 
spaces,  ornamented  with  white  lacework  over  the 
flat  ground. 

Fig.  2, 

Are  specimens  of  various  flowers,  ornamentations,  foliage, 
the  arabesque  scroll,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ancient  manuscripts.  To  give  anything  like  a variety,  would  fill 
a volume  ; to  classify  them  would  also  be  an  endless  task,  since 
any  contrivance  to  do  so  would  be  fruitless  : my  object  being 
to  give  an  insight  to  some  of  the  leading  features  observable  in 
the  illuminations  : these  are  sufficient  for  the  beginner.  To 
acquire  an  accurate  idea,  I must  refer  the  student  to  the 
British  Museum . I have  given  here  outlines  of  subjects  most 
frequently  met  with  ; these  the  student  can  fill  up  with  colours 
according  to  his  taste,  varying  them  at  pleasure  ; yet,  in  pre- 
ference, he  should  endeavour  to  sketch  them  himself,  since  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  acquire  proficiency  in  these  trifles,  for 
as  they  generally  form  small  details,  to  relieve  the  solid  parts, 
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and  are  intended  to  fill  up  blanks,  they  invariably  require  to  be 
well  executed. 

Fig.  3, 

Are  compartments  to  be  filled  up  by  various  solid  colours  over 
which  the  scrollwork  or  ornaments  are  applied,  either  in  white, 
gold,  or  colours ; when  in  red,  it  is  called  damask-work , the 
patterns  of  which  can  be  varied  in  endless  variety.  Over  the 
gold,  engravings  with  the  agate  are  highly  effective,  sometimes 
forming  simple  ornamentations,  or  representing  embossed 
chasing. 

Fig.  4, 

Represents  a portion  of  a scroll  to  be  filled  in  by  a solid  colour, 
over  which,  after  being  properly  shaded,  fine  threads  of  gold 
may.  be  drawn,  or  thinly  dotted  in  white.  In  making  these  or 
similar  scrolls,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  gracefully 
drawn,  and  made  to  run  freely  throughout  the  design. 


Fig.  5, 

Illustrates  fragments  of  curves  with  leaves  or  ornaments  which 
must  be  ruled-in  with  the  ruling-pen , by  the  aid  of  the  wooden 
scroll,  the  scroll  being  placed  on  the  pencil-tracing,  where  a 
portion  of  its  curve  corresponds  with  the  intended  design. 


Fig.  6, 

Are  two  straight  lines  ruled  parallel  and  closely  together,  so  as 
to  show  a white  thread  between. 


PLATE  II, 

Is  the  initial  letter  O,  copied  from  a woodcut.  Though  the 
general  design  is  effective  and  pleasing,  it  is  not  accurately 
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drawn  ; whereas  it  might  have  been,  had  the  designer  used  the 
tracing-paper.  I have  shown  the  defects  in  the  outline,  to  illus- 
trate a principle  which  should  be  always  avoided,  viz.,  disregard 
for  the  mechanical  appliances,  by  means  of  repetition  always  at 
hand  for  the  illuminator  by  using  the  red  transfer  paper. 

This  initial  is  very  useful  to  copy  frequently,  since  it  wifi 
give  freedom  to  the  hand  in  producing  grateful  curves.  The 
remaining  figures  on  this  plate  are  various  initials,  used  at 
the  head  of  texts ; they  may  be  variously  illuminated. 


PLATE  III, 

Is  an  early  specimen  of  Byzantine  art,  about  the  eighth  century, 
the  principle  of  the  Irish  school  being  here  adopted,  on  which 
the  acanthus  foliage  of  the  Roman  style  is  superadded.  Some 
gorgeous  specimens  of  this  style  are  in  most  of  the  European 
libraries ; but  many  valuable  specimens  of  that  period  must 
have  been  lost,  since  the  Iconoclastic  fanatics  destroyed  so  many 
thousands  by  the  flames,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
centuries. 

PLATE  IV, 

Is  a specimen  of  a style  of  illuminating  much  in  use  from 
the  thirteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 
Many  and  very  varied  specimens  of  this  style  are  in  almost  every 
collection  in  European  libraries.  Sometimes  the  bands  are 
alternately  solid  and  transparent ; in  others,  the  bands  assume  a 
lozenge-fashioned,  undulated,  or  circular  shape ; but  another 
and  more  frequently  adopted  mode  is  to  alternate  them,  tints, 
of  solid  coloured  bands , keeping  up  strict  regard  as  to  comple- 
ment of  colour.  The  following  order  may  be  regarded  as  a 
lesson  : — Crimson , gold,  ultramarine , and  buff  may  succeed  each 
other.  The  ornamentations  show  best  on  them  when  relieved, 
by  placing  “ casting  shadows  ” under  the  flowers,  scrolls,  etc. 
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PLATE  V, 

Is  an  Italian  border  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  stems  of 
the  scrollwork  may  be,  with  good  effect,  painted  in  gold,  and 
shaded  up  in  burnt  sienna,  to  imitate  the  bark  of  trees.  Scrolls 
and  foliage  may  be  painted  in  this  specimen  in  delicate  tinted 
colours,  such  as  greys,  light  blues,  or  pinks,  softly  shaded  up, 
and  ornamented  with  white  or  gold  ornamentations,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  tint  selected.  Flowers  and  leaves,  of 
course,  in  their  natural  colours.  Various,  and  always  delicate 
tints  for  greens  in  leaves,  are  essentials  in  the  old  Italian  border. 
The  “ back -ground  ” here  is  intended  to  be  gold,  though  other 
tints  may  be  substituted,  so  long  as  they  are  not  introduced  in 
the  ornamentations. 


PLATE  VI, 

Is  a border,  to  be  found  in  almost  every  contemporaneous  school 
of  the  period  — the  French,  the  Flemish,  the  Italian,  as  well  as 
English  and  Irish.  The  ornamentations  are  not  so  softly  exe- 
cuted, nor  is  the  outline  as  graceful  as  in  the  former.  The 
back-ground  is  always  transparent,  containing,  sometimes,  small 
figured  filigree  work.  A preponderance  of  one  pervading 
colour  is  sometimes  its  characteristic ; but  too  much  similarity 
in  tint  should  be  carefully  avoided. 


PLATE  VII, 

Is  the  same  style  precisely  as  above,  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
ornamentation  springing  from  the  immediate  border  surrounding 
the  text.  The  grotesque  animal,  twining  itself  in  a curious 
manner,  is  also  typical  of  the  illuminations  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 
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PLATE  VIII. 

“THE  MODEL  OUTLINE.” 

I have  ventured  to  give  a specimen  of  a modern  style  of  illu- 
mination, based  upon  no  principle  whatever  which  could  furnish 
the  student  with  any  instructive  hints,  to  enable  him  to  produce 
original  ideas  of  his  own.  As  a whole,  they  represent  snatches 
of  ornamentations,  jumbled  together  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment, and  vanishing  at  both  ends  into  space. 

Scrollwork,  having  neither  beginning , middle , or  termination , 
and  presenting  a series  of  flourishes,  which  may  be  said  to  give 
this  class  of  outline  a distinctive  character,  under  the  generic  title 
of  Sign-boarding.  They  are  an  attempt  at  imitating  missal 
bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  their  prototypes  as  the 
modern  to  the  pure  Gothic  in  architecture,  or  the  ancient  Rome 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  the  present  day  in  civilisation. 


* De  gnstibns  non  dispntandum  est. 


THE  END. 


PLATE  4 


MODEL  OUTLINE 


JAMES  NEWMAN, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Jllumiitnimg  Colours  in  #il  or  Sinter. 

Boxes  of  Colours  fitted  up  with  Burnishers, 
Brushes,  Shells,  &c-,  very  complete. 

PURE  GOLD  AND  ALUMINIUM  POWDER  IN  SHELLS,  HALF  SHELLS,  OR 

CAKES,  LIKE  WATER  COLOURS. 

^rqjarcti  Utllurn  & rberg  Article  tisctJ  in  illuminating. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  AND  WORKS  ON  ILLUMINATING 

BODY  COLOUR  WHITE. 

Sizing  preparation  to  prepare  the  Surface  of  many  Materials  and 
give  hardness  to  the  Colours. 

See  NEWMAN’S  Harmonious  Colouring , Sfc.,  Price  Is. 

NEWMAN’S  SUPERFINE  WATER  COLOURS. 

Newman’s  Improves!  Moist  Colours  & Chinese  White. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Every  Description  of  Artist’s  Materials  of  the  best  duality. 

24.  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


R.  ACKERMANNS 

ILLUMINATING  COLOURS. 

R.  A.  respectfully  begs  to  recommend  his  Colours  made  expressly 
for  the  Art  of  Illuminating,  which  have  gained  a celebrity  for  their 
brilliancy  of  tints. 

Illuminating  Colour  Boxes,  Price  21s.,  & 42s. 

GOLD,  PLATINA,  ALUMINIUM,  AND  SILVER  SHELLS. 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  PREPARED 
DRAWING  VELLUM. 

The  greatest  variety  of  copies  for  Illuminating,  plain , and  partially 
coloured. 

Books  oil  the  Art  of  Illuminating  with  I nst ructions. 
Price  6s.  6d.,  6s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  Is. 

ANY  ARTICLE  FOR  ILLUMINATING  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY, 
The  Largest  Collection  always  on  View. 

191,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


REEVES  & SON’S 

ILLUMINATING  COLOURS, 

IN  CAKES,  OR  MOIST  IN  PANS  AND  TUBES. 


Boxes  of  Colours  completely  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  the  Art. 
21s.,  31s.  6cL,  42s.,  and  upwards. 


Gold,  Platina  and  Aluminium,  in  Shells  and  Saucers. 


A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  LAURENT  DE  LARA’S  OUTLINES 
AND  EVERY  OTHER  MATERIAL  IN  USE. 

113,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 


DROOSTEN,  ALLAN  & Co. 

(From  the  late  Ackermann  & Co.) 

12  6,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Every  requisite  for  Painting,  Drawing,  Illuminating,  &c. 

Superfine  Water  Colours  in  Cakes,  Pans,  Tulses  & Powder* 

Mahogany  and  Japanned  Tin  Colour  and  Sketching  Boxes 
of  all  descriptions. 

TOfyatman’s  Draining  Papers  of  all  forigfjts  anil  surfaces. 

TRACING  PAPERS,  SKETCH  BOOKS,  SOLID  SKETCH  BLOCKS  AND  BOOKS,  BOOK  BLOCKS, 

London , Bristol , de  Mounting  Boards , Mounts  de  Passepartouts. 

All  kinds  of  Sable  and  other  Brushes  and  Pencils  for  Water  or  Oil  Colours. 

Oil  Colours  in  Tubes,  Canvasses,  Millboards,  Easels; 

Chalks,  Crayons , Pencils , China  Palettes,  da  Slabs,  Drawing  Instruments , 
Burnishers,  dec.,  Albums  de  Portfolios. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Aluminium  in  Saucers,  Shells  and  Powder,  Vellum,  Vegetable 
Pcirchment,  Alphabets  and  Outlines  for  Illuminating. 

All  English  and  Foreign  Engravings,  Chromo-lithographs 
and  Photographs. 

Plain  <fc  ornamental  Gold  & fancy  Wood,  and  solid  carved  Oak  Picture  Frames. 
Detailed  priced  Catalogues  on  application,  or  free  by  post . 


THE  FRENCH 

ILLUMINATING  POWDER  COLORS, 

IN  BOTTLES  AT  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

FRENCH  TRACING  PAPER, 

40in.  By  SOia.,  lOs.  per  quire. 

Cake  Colors,  Moist  Colors,  Oil  Colors,  Agate  and  Flint  Burnishers,  Gold,  Silver  and 
Aluminium  Shells  and  Saucers,  French  Sable,  and  Camel-hair  Brushes,  Colored 
Pastel  Crayons,  Pastel  Paper,  Lay  Figures,  Mathematical  Instruments,  and  every 
other  article  required  by  Artists  may  be  obtained  wholesale  and  retail  at 
JAMES  F.  SHE  W5  S Artistic  Stores, 

SO,  OXFOE1U  STREET,  LOi\DO\. 

Wholesale  Agent  for  Laurent  de  Lara's  Illuminating  Outlines  and  Publications. 


D.  LAURENT  DE  LARA,  3,  TOT  KINGTON  SQUARE. 
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D.  LAURENT  DE  LARA’S 

COLOURS  AND  MATERIALS 

FOR 

ILLUMINATING  & MISSAL  MINTING. 


The  necessity  for  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  Ordinary  Water  Colours, 
too  often  palmed  off  on  the  unwary  by  Artists’  Colourmen,  has  induced 
Mr.  De  Lara  to  give  the  Subject  his  most  earnest  and  careful  attention,  and  as 
a result,  they  have  acquired  a reputation  lor  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their 
Tints,  surpassing  even  those  manufactured  in  Paris  ; and  their  peculiar  fitness  when 
applied  to  Illuminating  on  Vellum,  or  for  Miniatures,  proves  them,  in  these 
respects,  to  be  unrivalled. 

THE  TWENTY  FIVE  SHILLING  BOX 

CONTAINS 

Twelve  Colours,  Gold  and  Aluminium  Shells,  Enamel  White,  Agate  Burnisher, 
Pencils,  Sable  Brush,  Parallel  Rules,  Ruling  Pen,  Compasses. 


THE  GUINEA  & A HALF  BOX 

CONTAINS 

Eighteen  Colours,  Gold  and  Aluminium  Shells,  Enamel  White,  aud  fuller 
fittings  than  above. 


THE  TWO  GUINEA  BOX 

CONTAINS 

Eighteen  Double  Cakes,  Gold  and  Aluminium  Shells,  and  complete  Fittings. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  this  Box,  D.  Laurent  De  Lara  feels 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  remark,  that  whatever  costliness  and  expense  may  be 
bestowed  on  material,  nothing  further  is  required  for  the  successful  practising 
of  this  Art. 


Illuminating  Box  of  Moist  Colors  for  Fruits  and  Flowers,  12s«  6d-  each. 


Box  of  Opaque  Tints,  12s.  each. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

An  Assortment  of  Prepared  Italian  Vellum,  ready  Mounted, 
3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  8 s.  each.  Whole  Skins  from 
7 s.  6 d.  to  £3  3s.  each. 


GOLD,  PLaTLSA,  AND  ALUMINIUM  SHELLS,  10s.  6d.  PER  DOZEN. 


Best  Water  Gold-Size  in  Pots  2s.  each. 


Real  French  Tracing  Paper,  Is.  6d.  the  Sheet. 


MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  21s.  OR  31s.  6d.  THE  CASE. 


- ***  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Illuminating  by  personal  Lessons  or  by 
correspondence — the  Course,  £3  3s. — with  employment  afterwards,  if 
desired,  by  special  contract. 
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ANOTHER  EDITION 

OF 

Til  119ft  MALM, 

WILL  BE  RE-PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  FORTHCOMING  SEASON, 
DEDICATED  TO 

VISCOUNTESS  COMBERMERE, 

#ITH  PRESENTATION  AND  TITLE  PLATE. 


Partly  Illuminated  and  handsomely  bound £2  5 0 

Plain  Ditto  1 5 0 


LONDON: 

LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  AND  ROBERTS, 

PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

PART  FIFTEEN 

OF  THE 

nrnasES  iiwmmato®, 

( The  first  Secular  Subjects.) 

“ Riflemen  Form,” — Tennyson. 

“ Now  Shoulher  the  Gun  Boys,” — Lt.  De  Lara. 

(A  Song  set  to  Music  by  H.  Yon  Hoff) 

“ Riflemen  Stand  to  your  Post,” — Lt.  De  Lara. 
“The  Beggar  Maid,” — Tennyson. 

“The  Spirit  of  Poetry,” — Longfellow. 

“ The  Idylls  of  the  King,” — Tennyson. 


Dedicated  to  the  Honourable  Lora  Lane  Fox. 
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LIST  OF  COLOURS 

OUTLINES,  MATERIALS  AND  PUBLICATIONS, 

FOR 

Illuminating  anb  HJissal  fainting, 

MANUFACTURED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY 

D.  LAURENT  DE  LARA. 

{Illuminating  Artist  to  the  Queen.) 

3,  TORRINGTON  SQUARE,  RUSSELL  SQUARE, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


Wholesale  Agents  for  Laurent  de  Lara's  publications , 


Messrs.GAMB  ART  & Co.Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 

,,  ROWNE  Y & Co.Rathbone-place. 
„ REEVES  & SONS,  Cheapsid'e. 

„ PENNY  & SON,  Bow  Lane, 
and  Cannon  Street. 

„ HENRY  HERING,  137,  Regent 
Street. 

,,  R.  ACKERMANN,  Regent-st. 
„ ORDISH,  Brompton  Road. 


Messrs.  W.  & Ii.  ROCK,  Belle  Sauvage 
Yard,  Ludgate  Hill. 

„ FULLER  & Co.  Rathbone-place. 
„ DROOSTEN,  ALLAN  & Co. 
126,  Strand. 

„ RIXON&  ARNOLD, 29, Poultry. 
„ GALIGNANI,  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
\ Paris. 

„ BUFFA  & SONS,  Amsterdam. 

„ NUTNAM,  Bowery,  New  York. 
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D.  LAURENT  DE  LARA’S 

SERIES  OF  OUTLINES 

FOR 

Jllttmradmg  anb  Utissal  ^painting, 

DESIGNED  BY  D.  L.  DE  LARA. 


Outlines  for  Illuminating,  in  parts  of  6 Plain  6s.  Od. 

Partially  Coloured  Nos 12s.  0 d. 


Or  may  be  had  in  separate  Numbers , Price  Is.  Plain , 
2s.  partly  Coloured. 


The  great  demand  made  for  Outlines  by  the  daily  increase  of 
this  chaste  and  beautiful  Art,  originally  induced  their  publication 
by  Mr.  De  Lara,  and,  although  he  has  numerous  imitators, 
he  confidently  recommends  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Public,  both 
as  aids  and  instructors  in  the  study  of  Missal  Painting;  every 
care  having  been  taken  faithfully  to  reproduce  for  the  Student’s 
enlightenment,  adaptations  of  the  style  of  the  best  and  purest  Masters 


PART  I. 

No.  1.  Credo. 

” 2*  oDo-  * 

„ 3.  Sonnet. 

,,  4.  Lord’s  Prayer. 

,,  5.  David. 

„ 6.  LXVII.  Psalm. 

PART  II. 

No.  7.  Psalm  LXXXII. 

,,  8.  Thompson’s  Seasons. 

“ Now  the  bright  Morning  Star.” 
,,  9.  Thompson’s  Seasons. 

“ These  as  they  change.” 

„ 10.  Poesy. 

„ 11.  Psalm  I. 

,,  12.  Lo.  IV. 

PART  III. 

No.  13.  Psalm  XCIII. 

14.  “ Nunc  Dimittis.” 

„ 15.  A.  B.  (Initials). 

,.  16.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  (2  Subr 
„ 17.  Psalm  CXLVI.  [jects.) 


PART  IV. 

No.  18.  Psalm  XXIII. 

„ 19.  Do.  XV. 

„ 20.  Do.  CL. 

„ 21.  Do.  CXXV. 

„ 22.  C.  D.  (Initials) 

„ 23.  Psalm  CXXIX. 

PART  V. 

Psalm  CXIX. 

No.  24.  “Portio  mea  Domine.” 

„ 25.  “ Principes  persecuti  sunt.” 
„ 26.  “Legem  pone.” 

„ 27.  “ Appropinquat  deprecatio.” 
„ 28.  “ Bonitatem  fecisti.” 

„ 29.  E.  F.  (Initials) 

PART  VI. 

No.  30.  “Beati  Immaculati.” 

„ 31.  “ In  quo  corriget.” 

„ 32.  “ Adhesit  Pavimento.” 

„ 33.  “ Et  veniat  super  me.” 

,,  34.  “ Memor  esto  servi  tui.” 

,,  35.  G.  H.  (Initials) 
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PART  VII. 

No.  36.  “ Retribus  servo  tuo.” 

» 37.  “ Manus  fuse  fecerunt  me.’ 
n 38.  “ Deficit  anima  mea.” 

„ 39.  “ In  aeternum  Domine. “ 

„ 40.  “ Quomodo  dilexi.” 

„ 41.  “ Lucerna  pedibus  meis.” 


PART  VIII. 

No.  42.  “ Iniquos  odio  habui.” 

,,  43.  “ Feci  Judicium.” 

,*  44.  “ Mirabilia.” 

»»  45.  “ Justuses  Domine,” 

»»  46.  “ Clamavi  in  toto  corde  meo.” 
» 47.  “ Vide  humilitatem.” 


^ Title  and  Presentation  Plate  may  be  had  to  complete  this  Series;  or, 
hon"im  cloth:  antique  gilt.  Dedicated  to  Viscountess  Combermere, 
with  Title  and  Presentation  Plate.  Plain  25s.,  partially  Coloured,  45s.  Published 
by  Longman,  Green,  Longman , and  Roberts. 


PART  IX. 

Nos.  48  to  53.  Proverbs.  Six  Numbers. 
PART  x. 

Nos.  54  to  59.  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Six  Numbers. 

PART  XI. 

Nos.  60  to  67.  * Beatitudes.  Eight 
Numbers. 

PART  XII. 

Nos.  68  to  73.  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Six  Numbers. 

PART  XIII. 

Nos.  74  to  79.  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Six  Numbers. 


PARP  XIV. 

Nos.  80  to  85.  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
To  complete  Six  Num- 
bers. 

part  xv. 

Nos.  86.  Riflemen  Form. — Tennyson. 

„ 87.  t Now  Shoulder  the  Gun,  Boys. 

„ 88.  Riflemen,  Stand  to  your  Post. 

„ 89.  The  Spirit  of  Poetry. — Long- 

fellow. 

„ 90.  The  Idylls  of  the  King. — 

Tennyson. 

„ 91.  The  Beggar  Maid.— Tennyson. 


* 8s.  plain,  16s.  partly  coloured. 

t This  Song  published  and  set  to  Music,  by  H.  Von  Hoff, 
words  by  Laurent  De  Lara. 


Illuminated  in  Chromo- Lithography,  Half  Sheet  Royal , in 
Gold  and  10  Colours , Price  5 s.  each. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER,  and 

THE  CREDO.  From  an  old  Psalter  of  Henry  the  VIII.,  in  the 
collection  of  E.  Offor,  Esq.  (Dedicated  by  permission  to 
Viscountess  Forbes),  and  published  by  Henry  Hering, 
(late  Hering  & Remington),  137,  Regent  Street. 

The  Same  Subject  in  outline,  price  1a-.  6 d.  plain,  and  3a.  partly 
coloured. 


ALSO 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS,  4to  Imperial.  An  original 
design,  richly  illuminated  in  Chromo- Lithography,  price  5 s 
(Dedicated  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen). 

Outlines  of  the  above,  4to  Imperial.  2a.  plain,  and  3a.  6 d. 
partially  Illuminated. 

AND  THE 

ROYAL  CHESS  BOARD.  In  Outline  22|  inches  square,  with 
Four  Illustrations,  viz.:  — “First  Move,”  “Stale  Mate,” 
“Check  Mate,”  and  “Mated.”  price  5a.  plain,  8a.  partly 
coloured,  And  on  the  finest  Italian  Velluin,  31a.  6 d. 
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SHEET  OF  FIFTEEN  BOOK-MARKERS.  4to  Imperial,  with 
Scriptural  Mottoes,  5s.  plain,  and  85.  partially  Illuminated. 

SHEET  OF  MEDIAEVAL  ALPHABETS.  4to  Imperial 
2s.  plain,  3s.  6 d.  partially  Illuminated. 

THE  PRIZE  u BEATITUDES,”  for  1860.  (Outlines)  awarded 
by  the  I.  A.  U.  L. 

No.  1.  Original  design  by  Madame  Citerio. 

„ 2.  do.  dQ.  by  Edward  Offor,  Esq. 

,.  3.  do.  do.  by  the  Hon.  Louisa  Tenison. 

„ 4.  The  Ten  Commandments  for  1859.  2s.  each  plain,  3s.  6d. 

partially  Illuminated. 

tggr  All  the  above  Subjects  are  also  published  on  the  finest  Italian 
Vellum,  from  8s.  to  10s.  6d.  each . 


The  following  Illuminations , executed  by  Lady  Artists , are  ready 


for  Sale  or  hire  : 

s.  d- 

Thompson’s  Seasons — Two  Subjects  each  12  0 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  14  6 

The  Creed  14  0 

Two  Subjects  of  the  119th  Psalm  each  14  0 

By  Miss  Haskey. 

Two  Subjects  of  the  119th  Psalm  each  12  0 

The  Poppy  Flower,  and  Cherry  Border  12  0 

By  Miss  Webb. 

“ Nunc  Dimittis,”  St.  Luke  12  0 

Poesy  10  6 

Praise — Psalm  146  7 0 

By  Miss  Saunders. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  St.  John  each  14  0 

David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath 10  6 

Alphabetical  Letters,  by  various  Artists,  from  3s.  to  ...... . 8 0 


By  Miss  Thompson  & Miss  Peet. 


And  other  Subjects  from  Psalm  CXIX.  &c.„  &e.,  are  in  progress,  and  may 
be  always  had. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


IPiimta  (Mikes  for  gllttutumfiitg, 

Plain  9 d.;  Partially  coloured , Is.  6cL  each . 

Or  in  Handsome  Wrappers  containing  Eight  Subjects. 

6s.  and  i 2s. 


These  (i  Miniature  Outlines  99  are  so  delicately  executed,  and  in 
detail  so  perfect,  that  they  afford  the  Student  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a most  delicate  touch  before  venturing  on  the  larger  subjects  ; 
and  the  universal  satisfaction  they  have  given,  has  induced  Laurent  de 
Lara  to  re-produce  the  whole  of  his  numerous  publications  in  this  form. 
At  the  same  time  he  most  earnestly  enjoins  the  Student  not  to  use  other 
than  “ Cake  Illuminating  Colours  ” in  these,  as  indeed  in  all  Illu- 
minations where  delicacy  and  effect  is  desirable. 


THE  “ BEATITUDES,”  (Eight  Subjects.)  Fac-simile,  half  the  size 
of  the  4to  Royal. 

The  Same  Subject,  one  sixth  the  original  size  6d.  and  1$.  each. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER.  ' 

V from  an  old  Psalter  of  HEN  RY  the  VIII. 

THE  CREDO.  ) 

4to.  Imperial  drawing  boards,  Is.  plain,  2s.  coloured. 

The  Same  Subjects,  one  sixth,  9 d.  plain,  Is.  6d.  coloured. 
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JUmnindhtg  %xt  Cm»Iathtg  f ikarg, 

3,  TORRINGTON  SQUARE,  RUSSELL  SQUARE. 


Subscribers  are  entitled  to  two  Illuminations  at  a time,  to  be  exchanged 
for  fresh  subjects,  as  frequently  as  desired. 


Terms  of  Subscriptions. 

Annually  £4  4s.  0 d.  | Half  Yearly  £2  12.s.  6d. 
Quarterly  £1  lls.  6d. 


A Select  assortment  of  Vellum  Illuminations  are  constantly  kept  in 
stock  for  sale  or  hire,  of  which  pencil  outlines  are  published  at 
6cL,  9 d.y  Is,,  Is.  6d .,  & 2s.  each. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER,  4to.  Imperial,  4to.  Royal,  \ 

Miniature,  and  small  Miniature.  (.  Two  designs. 

THE  APOSTLE’S  CREED,  ditto.  **-  ) 

SONNET. — “ It  is  a Dream.” 

DAVID  WITH  THE  HEAD  OF  GOLIATH. 

THE  67th  PSALM. . 

SMALL  CREDO. 

THE  119th  PSALM.  Twenty*two  Subjects,  with  Title  and  Presentation 
Plate. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  Twenty-two  Subjects,  with  ditto. 
THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI. 

ST.  JOHN  WRITING  THE  GOSPEL. 

POESY.  Sonnet. 

THE  PROVERBS,  Alphabetically  arranged.  Large  text  24  subjects. 
THOMPSON’S  SEASONS.  (Two  Subjects). 

THE  COMMANDMENTS.  (Dedicated  to  her  Majesty). 

THE  COMMANDMENTS.  (Byzantine  School). 

THE  <c  BEATITUDES.”  (Eight  Subjects,  complete). 

THE  PRIZE  “ BEATITUDES.”  (Three  Subjects),  awarded  by  the 
I.  A.  U.  L.  for  1860. 

MEDIAEVAL  ALPHABETS,  4to.  Imperial. 

25  DIFFERENT  BOOK-MARKERS,  10  for  the  reception  of  Photo- 
graph vignettes.  Small  and  large  size. 

THE  ROYAL  CHESSBOARD.  Folio  Imperial,  22 * inches  square. 


SPECIAL 


GETTY  CENTER  II8RARY 


